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Since the Teardrop Explodes broke up, Julian 
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is what he’s not, but no one else is what he is. 


By Christian Logan Wright. 25 
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of all time—maybe. He is what he is and that 
scares people. By Barry Michael Cooper. 
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ha is:giveortokeo ew amore: By Lovis 
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would.” Is he what he says he isn’t? 
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After 15 years with and without platforms and 
makeup, Kiss were what they were and are 
what they are. By ScottCohen. 50. 
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Nicolas Cage, the heaviest lids in Hollywood, 
poured hot yogurt on his toes to make a 
vampire movie. The lengths he goes to be 
what he is, even if he looks older. By Lynn 
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AIDS 


Dr. Robert Gallo has helped focus billions of 
dollars in research on HIV, the so-called AIDS 
virus, by insisting that it alone causes AIDS. 
Now, items, he’s not so sure. By Anthony 
Liversedge. 54 
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John Hiatt has a close relationship with his 
father. What's interesting is that his father died 
25 years ago, which goes to show you that 
sometimes a ghost is who you are. By Burt 
Kearns. 62 
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R.E.M., The Replacements, Matthew Sweet, 
New Order, Rob Base & D.J. E-Z Rock, Tanita 
Tikaram, The Waterboys, Samantha Fox, 
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Lucinda Williams, Neil Diamond, The Real 
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UNDERGROUND —7¢ 
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WHO KILLED 
UNDERGROUND MUSIC? 


fad where do you bury it? By John Leland. 


TV advertising invented the yuppie. 
The unfortunate accident of its 
evolution was almost Darwinian: a 
microbe of society growing into a 
dominant society of its own. It must 
have happened something like this: a 
group of preppie-types sitting around 
the porch of a vacation home on a 
perfect summer evening, and one of 
them says, “Here's to good 
friends!”—-and someone in the group 
worked in the advertising industry. 

It was the perfect fantasy of a 
generation of young, handsome, 
educated people, all magically and 
effortlessly rich, celebrating the 
mythical American Dream by 
surrendering themselves to its dream 
weavers. And in the fertile ecology of 
TV advertising, fantasies become 
culture. Forget the riddle of whether 
or not art imitates life or vice versa: 
life imitates advertising. 

Television hypnotizes America. 
Like the man hypnotized into 
believing he is a dog, so that he gets 
down on all fours and barks, but is 
no more convincing than that, 
America tried to become the illusion. 
But in the Fantasy Island perfection 
of TV commercials, there are no 
processes or consequences, only 
happy endings. Reality copied the 
image as faithfully as possible but 
could not escape the laws of action 
and reaction. In Lowenbrau and 
BMW commercials, wealth is, 
literally, a given, like the play money 
at the start of a Monopoly game. In 
real life, that wealth, that magic key 
to the fairy-tale kingdom, had to be 
procured. So, in real life, we quietly 
escalated from an imitative 
generation of back-slapping, 
collegiate-posing, beer bottle waving 
fools proclaiming that this night— 
and, damn it, every night!—was 
kinda special, to an amoral tribe of 
cutthroats raping and pillaging our 
‘own society, from Wall Street and 
every open pore of government. 
Ironically, the worse it got, the better 
it looked, and the dizzier society got 
from staring inthe mirror at what it 
imagined was its own inestimable 
beauty. 

I'm nota scientist but | dare to say 
yuppies did not evolve from 
preppies, but evolved separately 
and, being stronger, consumed them. 
In the last 15 years preppies were a 
strain of humanity that lived for a few 
short years in the postcollege 
afterglow of imagined importance. 
Eventually they dissolved into the 
indistinguishable mass poured each 
morning into the plastic seats of 
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commuter trains, like so much 
corporate dough, arriving an hour 
later at an inner city terminal, baked 
executive cookies. Yuppie-ism has 
no latency period and brought 
spiritual death forwards. 

In an earlier genetic experiment, 
TV advertising created the wimp. 
This was the average American male 
portrayed as a bumbling, powerless, 
sexless incompetent. A man (only by 
biological definition) unable to 
master the unraveling of a roll of 
toilet paper, unable to feed himself 
or—God forbid the emergency 
arose!—his family, and a creature 
utterly bemused by the science of 
clogged sinks and dumbfounded 
before the indescribable wonder of a 
dishwasher. The man in the TV ads 
was a being who in every miniscule 
manifestation of human existence 
was useless without a woman. This 
was understandable marketing, 
however, since primarily women 
shopped supermarkets, and the 
advertising was trying to color the 
monochromatic reality of needing 
toilet paper and Drano with 
superheroine fantasy. 

That sensibility has evolved to the 
recent campaign for Frosted Flakes, 
in which the generic wimp, in his 
pajamas, sneaks into the basement to 
eat his apparently clandestine bowl 
of said flakes. He is discovered by his 
two tiny children who, naturally, 
mock him. 

This marketing is hard to figure, 
until you consider that maybe it’s not 
a strategy after all to depict the 
American father as such a weak, 
despicable life-form that he has to 
live like a mushroom in the dark in 
his basement. Maybe it’s just the 
natural extension of the metaphor he 
has become: the American man as 
frightened, lost dupe. 

In the final sunburst of his 
Presidency, Reagan gave a number of 
self-congratulatory speeches in 
which he proclaimed, enigmatically, 
“We did it!” Did what? Traded away 
America’s future, exiling it into the 
Phantom Zone of unimaginable 
debt? Successfully ignored the AIDS 
epidemic for seven out of eight 
years? Presided over a nation that has 
grown acceleratingly illiterate, drug- 
addicted and murderous? Seen the 
nation’s homeless population grow 
larger than the population of some 
entire countries? Presided over the 
banishment of books from the 
classroom, and the attempt to bring 
back a puritan morality naturally 
outgrown 300 years ago? Which 














accomplishment shall we applaud 
first? “We did it!” will be this 
decade's epitaph. 

can’t get the image of that 
pathetic man trying to sneak his bow! 
of Frosted Flakes out of my mind. He 
unintentionally symbolizes the shiv- 
ering fear and failed values of 
contemporary America. But the 
blame belongs to that irresponsible, 
cowardly, selfish, immoral sector of 
society that pulled over itself the 





Top: Big Daddy Kane—Ring leader, 
page 26. Bottom: Sick or chic?—Illos 
by Charles Burns, page 44. 





fantasy imagery of the yuppie ideal, 
just as the homeless pull sheets of 

newspaper over themselves, and in 
their dreams try to imagine a better, 
braver, more compassionate world. 


—Bob Guccione, Jr. 
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Then it’s time 
you worked it out. With Casio. 
Our electronic instru- 
ments give you all the support 

you need. For you to find 
yourself. Or lose yourself in 
the music. 

Take our new MT-240 
Tone Bank keyboard. The 
sound’s so real, it’s life- 
size. It lets go with up to 
210 different tones, 20 
auto-rhythms, on-board 
stereo speakers, and MIDI 
compatibility. A very 
mean board. 

Ear-opening lead 
rides start with Casio DG- 
series guitars. Not to men- 
tion the other moving 
music their presets and 
auto-rhythms put out. With 
built-in speakers and nylon 
strings that are always in 
tune, they put on one 
outrageous show. 

For a beat that'll set 
your heart racing, put the 
MT-520 on drums. Eight 
built-in drum pads let you 
pound out percussion 
your way. 





And when it comes to 
horns, the Casio DH-100 will ey 
blow you away. Its mouthpiece 

is sensitive to your every breath 
and its keys to your every touch. 
The DH-100 belts out six different 
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and MIDI to let you control other 
instruments. Quite a blast. 

It music's an obsession 
for you, there's only one pre- 
scription. Casio. 


CASIO 


Where miracles never cease 
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1 Might Follow 


Ted Mico’s interview with U2 [Jan- 
uaryl was surprisingly good. The ar- 
ticle was witty instead of 
wise-cracking, insightful instead of 
trivial. Mr. Mico actually had some- 
thing of substance to say about the 
band. I was delighted by the Edge say- 
ing “‘bastard’” twice. As an avid U2 
follower and sympathizer, | can safely 
say that was a first. Congratulations 
on a refreshing as well as amusing 
conversation with some of the weird- 
est people around. 
Anh Vu 
Houston, TX 


Being an ardent U2 fan for six years 
now, the thing I feared most has hap- 
pened—Hollywood and success 
have gone to the bastards’ heads. 
Bono, do us a favor: If being rich and 
famous is such a pain in the ass, go 
back to Ireland where you're wanted. 
You've lost one fan. Congrats! 
Name Withheld 
Andover, MA 


Regarding your article on U2—isn't it 
amusing they want to defuse the myth 
that surrounds them, yet they pose 
like bad dramatic actors for every 
photo opportunity? Why are they so 
preoccupied with America, when 
their own country is in such turmoil? 

Steve Meko 

Belford, NJ 


| think U2 is too hard on themselves, 
too perfectionist. | don’t think many 
groups today are. How could any U2 
fan get sick of them? Four people 
working together to make music that 
is real, not something that has been 
taken from some high-tech beatbox 
machine. 

Lora Glazer 

Milford, PA 


Blinded By The Beauty 


I'll resist the temptation to shout 
“Hallelujah, now | can take the Ban- 
gles [December] seriously thanks to 
Michael Corcoran,” because | never 
took them any other way, Sure, at face 
value they might have seemed like 
just another gang of zany go-go girls 
at first, but the songs always told a dif- 
ferent story—the Bangles have al- 
ways been one of the finest bands of 
this decade. In the minute or so it took 
me to recognize your ‘Penthouse 
Forum’ intro for what it was, | have to 
admit to slight pangs of jealously, or 
adrenaline. Is there anything wrong 
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Bono & Edge: The calm before the storm. 


with being smitten with an attractive 

woman who is also a serious songwri- 
ter? 

Steve Smith 

League City, TX 


The Artist As Critic 


In response to Michelle Shocked’s es- 
say [Antihero, Januaryl, | volunteer 
that no, art cannot be a model for so- 
ciety any more than religion should 
be. Once we start tainting a natural, 
creative reaction with active, impera- 
tive suggestion, itis no longer art. Itis 
political art—another medium telling 
us what to do, | hope Michelle under- 
stands the difference between art and 
politics even when she mixes them, 
because she is a damn good artist. 
Danny McGrail 
Boston, MA 


Critical Acclaim 


Things | Like About SPIN: Letters to 
Elvis in the January issue were great— 
better than previous Elvis letters, 
which made him sound stupid. 
Things | Used To Like About SPIN: 
Scott Cohen—his name is still on the 
masthead but where is he? | like his 
style a lot and | miss reading him. | 
loved the way he used song lyrics. 
Minny Brioche 
San Francisco, CA 


In the past several years that | have 
been reading your magazine, | have 
never been disappointed. | get high 
just wandering into the bookstore and 
paying full price for the only copy of 
SPIN they ever sell each month, It 


gives mea sense of power. Of choice. 
feel cool. 

JL. Celli 

Capistrano Beach, CA 


Mistaken ILD. 


After careful inspection of the photo- 
graph on page 67 of the December is- 
sue, | finally realized: Terence 
Trent-What's-His-Name is really Mi- 
chael Hutchence in black-face and 
dreadlocks, right? This explains why 

they've never toured together. 
‘A Humble Seeker of the Truth 
Saratoga Springs, NY 


To Shmatte Or Not to Shmatte 





Big guys, 

Golly, at times your magazine is 
certainly hung up on trendiness, or 
shall we say antitrendiness. From 
now on I'll be wearing my shmatte 
[December] only in my private home 
since 'm a trendy antitrendy kinda 
dude. 

Earl Barranger 
Clearbrook, B.C. 


Blasphemous Rumors 


By describing “The Blasphemy of 
Stryper” [December, Flash], you have 
reached a new journalistic low. If you 
dislike Stryper because of their music 
then that should be the angle of the 
story. To attack someone's music be- 
cause of their spiritual beliefs is just 
plain disrespectful. | think SPIN is 
somewhat schizophrenic—you seem 
to want the world to take you seri- 





ously, yet you lack the maturity to 

consider the ideas or beliefs of others. 

Itis easy to take pot shots at people. It 

makes great copy, but requires little 
effort or thought. 

Stephen Reginald 

Park Ridge, NJ 


When | first read “Heavy Metal 
Heretic’ | was outraged. But then af- 
ter thinking about it for a while, | did 
agree that Stryper is fighting a useless 
cause. After all, is a kid who is strung 
out on heroin, whose greatest accom- 
plishment is memorizing all of the 
words to the latest Guns N’ Roses LP, 
really going to take Stryper’s message 
seriously? 
Steven L. Blackledge 
Mesa, AZ 


ERRATA 


In the January issue, the AIDS column 
states: “ A group of people with AIDS 
collapse on the pavement holding 
cardboard tombstones aloft...” 
However, not all of the participants in 
this demonstration have AIDS. 


Missed photo credits (December 
1988): pg. 97—photo of William 
Gibson by Alex Waterhouse-Hay- 
ward. 

Missed photo credits (February 
1989): pg. 13—photo of Mica Paris 
by Bruce Caine; pg. 20—photo of 
KRS-One by Dorothy Low; pg. 20— 
photo of Beatnigs by Steve Double; 
pg. 54—photo of Lee Harvey Oswald 
courtesy of Life Picture Service/Time 
Inc.; pg. 78—photo of Lazy Cowgirls 
by Monica Dee. To all of you, sorry. 


For people 
who like 
to smoke... 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal fais 


Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. (00's. 16 mg “tar 1.0 mg nicotine av. 
per cigarette, FIC Report Feb.'B5 
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SPY ON THE 
HOUSE OF LOVE 


here’s something about The House of Love, something that slithers in and quietly coils 

‘around your ankles while you're walking unguarded down the garden path. The 

comparisons to the early Smiths and the Jesus and Mary Chain don’t do justice to the 
melodic shimmer of House of Love songs—a sophisticated multi-layering of guitars ascending 
to lyrics that observe life with an alternately vulnerable and world-weary eye. “Christine,” the 
single from the self-titled debut LP (Creation/Relativity), is an epiphany of sound that juxtaposes 
a wall of feedback against lush vocal harmonies. 

In the center of this swirl stands writer/lead singer Guy Chadwick in almost studied 
composure. Although his manner is soft-spoken and articulate, his face resumes its unsettling 
intensity when he sings, “| like to watch things bleed,” unleashing the dark eroticism within. 

Although Chadwick calls his a “typical adolescent background,” he was an Army brat who 
drifted around places like Germany and the Far East before resettling in England and the stark 
confines of boarding school. The institution was a haven of Bible and prayer where young boys 
suffered mandatory church attendance four times a week, twice on Sunday—the kind of raw 
footage Morrissey can only dream about. 

“You know,” says Chadwick, “every time you had a meal you had to pray for it. It really didn’t 
register full stop, you just did it and there was nothing you could do about it. | think to an extent 
that might be a reason why a certain amount of religious injury comes out in the songs. But it's 
definitely a phase I’ve worked my way through. 

“| was given a guitar when | was 15 and started writing songs straight away. It just seemed 
more important to write songs than actually learn how to play the guitar. | wrote songs based 
around one note. | had two older brothers, one who was fanatical about the Velvet Underground 
and the Stones. So the first Velvet Underground LP is the first album | can remember hearing. 

“| think the ‘sound’ of music does have a certain effect on creating words. This is all tied up in 
the nature of the band and in the way everyone plays together. Everyone plays with a strong 
sense of atmosphere, working on an emotional level. That is our core. It’s that thing about 
getting the hairs on the back of the neck going.” 

Citing influences such as Orson Welles and Anais Nin (the band’s name was taken from Nin’s 
novel Spy in the House of Love), Chadwick singles out Michelangelo. “I’m always intrigued by 
beauty—and the ugliness and anguish that lies beneath it. Michelangelo produced such 
beautiful objects, such beautiful paintings, but after you study them for a while you realize that 
they start to look ugly and uncomfortable. Once you find out how he lived his life and what he 
went through, you realize there was a lot behind what he was creating and a lot behind what he 
was suppressing.” 


—Donna Ranieri 












































Staff Selections 


Chuck Berry, The Chess Box (MCA) With 
Golden Decade Vol. |, II & Ill long out of 
print in this heathen nation, you have no 
choice. Rock’n’roll’s only true poet. 
(Levy) 


Danielle Dax, Dark Adapted Eye (Sire) 
Pop tunes with an international flair and 
@ piercing voice that resonates over ob- 
scure instrumentation to create a refresh- 
ing change in today's AOR lineups. 
(Reinhardi) 


De La Soul, 3 Feet High and Rising 
(Tommy Boy) A fake game show, this is a 
knuckleheaded hip hop concept album, 
burning the nation from the suburbs in- 
ward: Steely Dan samples, retro-hippie 
conceptualizing, and Cab Calloway- 
style raps tweak the noses of more fami- 
liar hip hop sounds. (Leland) 


Fine Young Cannibals, The Raw and The 
Cooked (I.R.S.) Some of the lyrics are 
goofy, but Roland Gifi’s indescribable 
voice(perhaps if a bull mastiff could sing) 
ain nannies eRe OOF 
tation to the depths of despondence 
within the syllables of one word. (Wright) 


The Gibson Bros., Big Pine Boogie 
(Homestead) In the first 20 seconds, the 
compress Hendrix and Scotty Moore wit 
Cramps scuzzabilly. For the rest of the al- 
BURA Hey ace oeteenina alee ceed 
about rock'n'roll past, present and fu- 
ture. (Levy) 


The Lilac Time, The Lilac Time (Poly- 
Gram) Sweet, timid harmonies over sim- 
ple, dreamy melodies, these are folk 
songs in which to lose yourself in week- 
long daydreams of romance and desire. 
(Reinhardt) 


Miniature, Miniature (JMT Import) 
Stripped down to a trio, saxophonist Tim 
Berne’s improvisatory group is light on its 
feet, darting from comfortable jazz mel- 
ody to sections of pert texture and back 
again before you even know you're lost. 
(Leland) 


Throwing Muses, Hunk Papa (Sire) 
Without misery, you'd have nothing with 
which to compare happiness. Without 
Philosophy 101, you wouldn't care. A ce- 
rebral hemorrhage bandaged with gui- 
tars—sometimes a girl enjoys feeling this 
bad, (Wright) 
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CHIGKEN 


When Rufus Thomas recorded “The Funkiest Man Alive” in ‘73, he was 
merely stating the obvious. Ten years earlier, he'd made serious dance hits 
for then-fledgling Stax Records. And a decade before that he'd recorded 
“Bear Cat,’ the hit that put Sun Records on the music map. Now, the self- 
proclaimed “World's Oldest Teenager,” responsible for such sensations as 
“The Funky Chicken” and “The Breakdown/” the engineer of America’s soul 
train, has released That Woman Is Poison (King Snake/Alligator); and 
you're gonna flip. 


SPIN: Are you still the funkiest man alive? 

Rufus: Without a doubt. Can't nobody take my title. | am the funkiest man 
alive. 

Have you tested it anywhere? 

| been testing it all my life. I've been funky so long, man, that funk don’t 
bother me. am an explosion myself. 

When are you funky? 

All the time. | am funky when I sleep. When | snore, | snore funky. 

Are there any times when you're not funky? 

Yes. On Sunday. When I go to church I'm not funky. Until maybe that night if 
have to work—that transformation to funky. All funk. Not 98, not 99, but 
100 percent funk. 


On That Woman Is Poison Rufus sounds like he hasn't aged a day since he 
bought his first pair of purple hot pants. His voice is stil the most dance-com- 
pelling sound ever humanly created, its muddier-than-the-Mississippi-River 
rasp sounding like it would need a week's dredging to clear. Rufus sings lots 
of blues on this record. But backed by a full and soulful horn section that 
features R&B sax great Noble “Thin Man” Watts and an ace rhythm section 
that puts a hard foot on the bass drum, Rufus doesn’t even let the blues bring 
him down. 

Rufus Thomas has lived music since he tap-danced in minstrel shows, since 
he discovered B.B. King on Beale Street, since he hand-picked Bobby Bland, 
Roscoe Gordon, and Johnny Ace from the crowds who came to his Mem- 
phis talent shows. Age will never stop Rufus Thomas from being funky be- 
cause funky is what he is. “Funkier than 19 yards of chitlins with onions and 
sardines on the side.” His big eyes open real wide as he says, “Is that funky? 
That's funky, | promise ya.” pease 
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Courtesy Chrysalis Recs. 





Laden with luggage, struggling through the long tunnels of the Kings Cross subway 
station, | despair of reaching London airport on time, A couple of Scots carry my 
cases for a small contribution, Their move south in search of prosperity has backfired 
and now, homeless and jobless, they are reduced to begging on the Underground. 

The two Scots could have been The Proclaimers—twin brothers who came “that 
close” to making the same beggors' journey, until instinct turned them towards an- 
other path. They are now above ground, performing their tales of unrequited love 
‘and nationalist fervor in an often unintelligible Scottish brogue to sellout crowds. 
These unlikely pop stors—identical nerds in geek glasses and kindergarten ha 
‘cuts—sing with an epic passion and a force that nearly drowns out their spirited, Po- 
gues -esque backing band. 

Charlie and Craig Reid are the bastard offspring of the Thatcher Revolution, broth- 
ers who watched as the industries of their beloved Scotland were replaced by long- 
term unemployment and the new God of Greed. As 10-year-olds in the small village 
of Auchtermuchty, Charlie and Craig would rush home from school at lunchtime to 
listen to Elvis records. Though dressed differently by a mother who tried to encourage 
them to find separate identities, they were inseparable, following each other through 
a devotion to Edinburgh's soccer team to the initial commotion of 
punk, 

"We were the first in our town to have Clash and Sex Pistols re- 
cords,” says Charlie, In 1980, as punk killed off any lingering inter- 
est in formal education, the 16-year-olds left school, moved 30 
miles south to Edinburgh with a band, then split it up a year later to 
work as an acoustic duo. It was the only work they'd ever had. 

“Once you've passed a couple of years,” says Craig, “no one will 
employ you." In 1986, the boys were on community programs— 
Charlie digging ditches and Craig on “assessment” to determine a 
possible contribution to society. Ifa fan hadn't sent the now-legend- 
ary Housemartins a rough demo, The Proclaimers might still be 
deep in unemployed contemplation. A bit oblivious, Charlie con- 
fesses that before touring with them, “I'd never heard of the 
Housemartins!”” 

Since their Chrysalis debut This Is The Story, The Proclaimers have 
been graduates of the Billy Bragg School Of Sparsely Accompo- 
nied Angst, their lyrics no less topical. The song "Letter From Amer- 
ica” seems a doctoral thesis on the mass migration of Scots to the 
New World. 

“The Irish will claim 40,000,000 in America of Irish descent,” 
Charlie proclaims. "But it’s a load of rubbish, ‘cause at least 
20,000,000 of them are Scots-Irish, meaning Protestant Irish, peo- 
ple who went from Scotland to Ulster, stayed for one or two genera- 
tions and then moved. They were the most anti-British during the 
‘American War of Independence.” 

“Half of Texas was built by Scots,” says Craig. "Seven or eight 
Presidents are Scots-Irish.” 

The will to succeed in America remains. “If it came to it,” seys 
Charlie, “I'd be prepared to go and live in America and sacrifice 
our career in this country.” The Proclaimers are ambitious but un- 
comfortable celebrities; their only London clubland experience 
was their own end-of-tour party. .. which they left early. 

With their second LP, Sunshine on Leith, these members of the 
Scottish Nationalist Party prove themselves socialists unafraid of 
hypocrisy. “If we made a million pounds next year,’ says Charlie, 
‘“\'d be delighted. A lot of people have the impression that if you're 
a socialist, everything has to be done at exactly the same pace. In- 
lists don’t think that. There’s got fo be an element of 
nin whatever you do.” —Tony Fletcher 
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Every place has its own musical logic. LA’s goes like this: More cars equal more gorages, and 
more garages equal more garage bands (which equals more heavy metal). I's no accident that LA 
has produced the finest psychedelic music of our decade, a raging lysergic garage party whose 
prime movers were the Dream Syndicate and the Rain Parade. All this occurred back in the dawn 
of the 80s, before Classic Rock nostalgia, college Deadophilia, and designer tie-dyes made the 
60s sickly. After the peak of the so-called Paisley Underground, Dave Roback (the Rain Parade’s 
wizard of guitar fuzz) and Kendra Smith (the original Dream Syndicate bassist) formed Opal, 
named after a tune by Syd Barrett, rock’s most glorious acid casualty. Happy Nightmare Baby, 
Opal’s 1987 debut, wah-wahed into the hearts of occultists and grunge guitar fans everywhere. 

Kendra Smith then bowed out of not only the band but the music scene, partly because she didn’t 
like touring. For the new album, tentatively titled Ghost Highway, Roback enlisted the vox of Hope 
Sandoval, a Latina from East LA (a place Roback calls “another world”) and a good friend of 
Roback and Smith. “She was a quiet figure,” says Roback, “lurking in the shadow of shows.” Be- 
fore Sandoval joined Opal, Roback produced an album of her haunting, surrealistic folk, and she 
brings some of that sensibility to Ghost Highway. “I like to write songs for the female voice,” Ro- 
back explains. “Opal’s different now because now I try to write with Hope in mind, from her point 
of view.” 

Roback finds comparisons of Opal'’s thick, warped guitar to certain artificially-induced altered 
states quite favorable. “Music's great because there's no pictures. It stimulates the fantasy centers 
in your brain. Especially loud, distorted guitars. Of course, you could get involved in someone 
else's fantasies and it could be hell, a drag, complete boredom, absurd. Or you could get involved 
in someone's thoughts and they could be completely interesting. Projecting your own thing—peo- 
ple do that all the time. But in the hands of the right person, like Jimi Hendrix, well...” 

Ghost Highway, on which Roback and Sandoval are joined by Keith Mitchell and Suki Ewers, 
swirls and mind-fucks; but like any ritual act, Opal’s shaman rock is at its most powerful when it’s 
live. “We like to tour,” says Roback. “We're very experimental. There's a strong unconscious ele- 
ment to the band. It’s like an experiment without knowing what the point of the experiment is.” 

But Roback’s ultimate raison d’etre is rock’s purest and most profane. I just really dig being in 
some dark club in the middle of the night playing my guitar really loud.” 





—Erik Davis 
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1 Wh Zon OF 
=_ . 
Frum the world of ruff crews comes broadcast news, 60 percent 
‘ruth with 40 cz. boaze! Known around town for gettin’ the scoop, as 
a knight of stone who's one-sighty proof! 
‘What more proof do you want, every time thay be jammin’ at cooly 
high, somebody gotta die? Why?! 


Tresha! 
‘people and those people promote violence: 


‘So does Morton Downey and he can't dance! How can ya tell tha, 
‘900d frum tha bad & tha ugly! 


T. Pardo: By the rappers wearing 5 cable chains, huge medallions, 
3.0r4 finger rings on both hands & acting ike niggers.” 
So thatztha ugly, huh? 

| can agree with dat cuz it's true to tha ears. KRS says to “stop the 
violence!” but he's holdin’ an Uzi on tha cover of his album. If you're 
gonna preach, don't speak, cuz ya can't teach. 

Hello, yor on the ait: 





Lady Jae: “I'm not really sure about encouraging violence, but some 
of it encourages an anti-social attitude. | think that musig as well as 
“anything else that young people ‘follow’ should be constructive as 
‘well as instructive.” 

‘Them iz some words to tha wise, pretty eyes. Should thay ban rap 
‘concerts in enclosed areas? 


Lady Jae: “People get into fights b. cuz they are on top of each other. 
Arion an enclosed area iz fire hazard, and/or trampling could 
‘occur. I don't think that a large uncontrollable group of kids should 
be thrown together.” 

‘Abright, shut up, ahready. Next! 

Khadija: “Rap has been given a bad name. | don't feel that it 
promotes violence, tha way some come to concerts iz tha point 
‘Some come to fight & steal.” 

What's yor problem? t's just ajam, itain't tke yor Robocop, ‘sup 
wit dat? 

Kadija: “I fee that tha owners have a responsibility to tha customer 
to regulate tha seating. It shouldn't be a matter of money.” 

Damn, what do ya ike? 


Kha ike tha musiq cuz t's good to dance to and | also like tha 
positive words that some say. | don't ike the disrespectful things 
‘that some say, ya know—dissin’ girls & drug selln’.” 











Punks talk junk at jams cuz thay wanna fight. Man, about 11 years 
‘ago, | wuz at ajam in Far Rock. Funk Machine batted tha infamous 
‘TNT Grew for some trap (money). MC Mickie Creed waz packin' a 
strap when FM radio broke buck wild & TNT exploded! Two wuz 
stabbed, many wuz rushed & an ice cream vendor wuz shot to death 
Yeah, this wuz back in "77; now ya know “time keeps on slippin':” 
Freddy Fade: “20 people were stampeded atthe Krush Groove jam in 
“86. The 20 were the only ones who reported their injures.” 


Next up?! 
Lady Jae: “tz that same negativity that some young whites are 
dealing with when thay are connected to some heavy metal musig.”” 


That’ true. Yo, we runnin’ outta ime—make it quick & make it stick! 
Flip. 


Freddy Fade: “it reminds me of the 60s & 60s. | just wonder when all 
society will learn to x-sept rap as a musical art form, not just blacks, 
butall groups of race as a whole.” 


Last call, airwave 


Khadija: “It brings together black youths to an extent. Rap iz for 
everybody to enjoy & any race that enjoys it should come together.” 
Whatever's clevuh 

Oh yeah, toll those whom want to xscape doom 

check out tha Justice & y'all stay tuned 


''m on the move, lamp! —Bonz Malone 
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Fields of the Nephilim are not British cowboys. 
You see, they're more like apocalyptic outlaws 
mapping out a perceptual connection between 
ancient Anglo-Saxon turf wars, a grisly black- 
veiled version of the myth of the American 
West, and the savagery skulking under the pris- 
tine surface of modern technology. With their 
second LP Nephilim, four psycho-spiritual lads 
come galloping across a timeless tundra, call- 
ing out through a cloud of dust. 

Front Neph Carl McCoy sloughs off the 
press-given tag of “spaghetti metal.” A som- 
ber, scholarly black hole of anti-charisma, Mc- 
Coy—like the rest of the Neph—conjures his 
onstage magick from the alchemical test tubes 
of memory, history and interlocking systems of 
energy. There's a pentagram inlay on his front 
tooth, and he builds his own headgear, grafting 
top hat crowns onto Stetson brims, sprinkling 
graveyard talismanic flour to authenticate the 
doomsday crown. “I don’t feel like a cowboy,” 
he says. “I don’t feel like a ‘dress-up cowboy/, 
particularly. | feel like I’ve got good taste. The 
clothes | wear are quite practical, clothes | can 
wear day in and day out. That's why | choose 
them. | don't choose them so| can look good on 
stage, choose them because | feel right, | feel 
dressed, | feel protected.” 

Fields of the Nephilim invert the classic rock 
theatrics and the grandiose arena cliche of dry 
ice and smoke for a diametrically-opposed ef- 
fect. They perform their entire set shrouded in 
mist, spectral figures drifting in and out of sil- 
hovettes as their intricate hypnotic weave of 
sound eddies into the room. Nothing predomi: 
nates—they may be the first truly anti-narcissis- 
tic rock band. “We don't really care if we can 
be seen or not,” says Tony, the bass player (on 
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album jackets and bios, band members are 
purposefully, unspecifically identified). “In 
the early days it was a simple effect. It was 
cheap.” 

After the usual dirt-play with no-name shit 
bands, Fields of the Nephilim discovered each 
other. “We were tuned in on the same fre- 
quency,” says McCoy. “And when we started 
playing with each other, there was this telepa- 
thy between us. We were able to inspire each 
other.” 

“We find we can sit there and get into the vi- 
bration of one note for half an hour,” says 
Tony. 

“It starts manipulating itself” McCoy re- 


sponds. “You start hearing something in there 
that no one is playing.” 

There's a particular kind of Old Testament 
fundamentalism in the Neph’s music. McCoy 
actually dug through Genesis and Numbers to 
discover the Nephilim, the “giants of the 
earth.” There are elements of scriptural exege- 
sis that don’t get screamed at you by garden- 
variety televangelistsoreven white picket fence 
Methodists. Neph lyrics prove the Bible a dan- 
gerous and radical gnostic text, much weirder 
than anything Poe or Burroughs or Katka ever 
scribbled. 

Carl McCoy’s mother was a pious church- 
going woman; dad flirted with the occult. Mc- 
Coy credits his longstanding belief in the 
unseen to a boyhood memory of an odiferous, 
cold, dank presence at the top of a door. “So- 
metimes,” he says, “you have a brain wave, but 
you don’t know where it comes from.” 

“When you mention the Nephilim,”” says Mc- 
Coy, “people speak of fallen angels. The Bible, 
in Genesis, mentions these fallen angels as 
sons of God, or in some Bibles they're called 
the Watchers. These were an entity, an incubus- 
type spirit which impregnated the women of the 
Earth and produced this race of people called 
the Nephilim. They supposedly taught man of 
war, magic and astrology. Everyone used to 
say, ‘You don’t wanna be interested in that. 
Don't read that bit.’ | said, ‘! like that bit’ Sub- 
consciously, | feel quite close to these people. 
There's this strange race of people doing their 
‘own thing, no one knows where they went, no 
‘one knows where they came from, really. No 
one knows if they truly existed.” 


—Tim Holmes 





Since the start of the column, Elvis hos 
been besieged with letters. He can't 
possibly answer them all, so we select 
some, gather round the Ouija board, 
relay the letters and wait just os long os it 
takes, for The King’s response. If you have 
letter for Elvis—and who doesn’t#— 


A MONTHLY COLUMN 


‘more than President—I was a preacher 
‘and an ambassador for our wonderful 
way of life in Americal Heidi, did you 
ever see my movie “Change of Habit” 
with Mary Tyler Moore, where | played a 
ghetto doctor? Did you know that more 
people sow that movie than all of 


send it along to SPIN, 6 West 18 Street, 
New York, NY 10011. Please keep letters 
short: Ehisis still o busy man. 


Dear Elvis, 

1am writing to you on this glorious night 
in regards to all of the publicity you are 
getting. | mean, all of the “sightings.” 
Why can't people just let you rest? lam 
not saying that you are no longer the 
King, | just think that people should let 
you, Jim Morrison and John Lennon 
enjoy your eternal margaritas in eternal 
peace. 

Signed, 

Lynnette Tremel 

Lancaster, CA 
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Deor Lynnette, 
like that name Lynnette, that’s a sweet 
name. It reminds me of a name | heard a 
Jong time ago. It was a sweet name. You 
gotta beware—sometimes, sweet things 
‘aren't as sweet as they seem. I'm not 
saying you're not sweet, ‘cause I'm sure 
you are. I mean me—I went sour. That’s 
why people can'’tlet me go. They 
wanted things to be different. When 
you're right there, you can only taste the 
sweetness. Like success is sweet. But 
you know how you feel when you have 
too much of a sweet thing. You get all 
bloated and you gotta lie down. | had fo 
dh it, you know, to lie down and forget 
how sweet life was. 

You got a pretty name, Lynnette, and 
you called me The King. Well, thank you, 


thank you very much. But who are Jim 
Morrison and John Lennon? 
Elvis 


Deor Elvis, 
How come you didn't run for President? 
Heidi Steindel 
Lawrence, KS 


Dear Heidi, 
I believe that every man serves his 
country in his own way. It’s true Inever 
ran for President, but during my life | 
tried to help people. | wonder how many 
Presidents gove away Cadillacs or 
hundred-dollar bills. 

| believe that as a singer and movie 
actor, | communicated all over this 
country and throughout the world. I was 


Ronald Reagan's movies combined? 
Heidi, did you ever hear my song “In the 
Ghetto”? It was a top ten hit in 1969, 
and my first national hit in some time. | 
didn’t write the song, but by singing it, | 
was able to speak my mind about 
important social issues in America. Soon 
after that song went on the charts, I met 
one of the greatest Presidents of the 
century, Richard M. Nixon. And did you 
know that the photograph of me and 
President Nixon is the most requested 
White House photo in history? 

So you see, any man can grow up to 
be President, but only one man can be 
the most popular American singer and 
entertainer 
This land is our land, 
£, 
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Harry Connick Jr. is not just the 
retro-styled standard by which all 
manliness should be measured; he 
is an exceedingly talented jazz 
musician. People try to call him the 
next Frank Sinatra. They try to dub 
him the New Orleans boogie- 
woogie blues piano player. 
Sometimes, they try to categorize 
his act as cabaret. He is, in fact, an 
unclassifiable 21-year-old piano 
virtuoso who could quite possibly 
be your best friend and whose 
second LP 20 actually sells. 

However, Harry's got more in 
mind than chart status and record 
sales. “My goal,” he says, “is to go 
out on stage to play some serious 
music and still have the people 
have a great time. Louis Armstrong 
could entertain and still play the 
highest form of jazz music 
conceivable to man. That is 
genius.” 

Asa 5-year-old in New Orleans, 
Harry performed at his father’s 
inauguration into the District 
Attorney's office; at 7, he began 
sitting in with Dixieland groups on 
Bourbon Street; at 10, he was the 
protégé of James T. Booker—the 
city’s native piano wizard. When 
he kicks into his charming version 
of “It’s Only A Paper Moon,” he 
tosses some unorthodox vocals 


around, while his left hand gallops 
into a powerful swing bass pattern 
and his right hand dances, 
seemingly all by itself. 

Harry Connick Jr. has developed 
his very own distinct, playful yet 
intense style, but he’s not finished 
yet. He's incorporated the stride 
piano of Harlem, influences from 
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the 20s and 30s, the diverse 
direction of America’s foremost 
composers (Ellington, Monk, 
Berlin), and New Orleans spice— 
boogie-woogie, ragtime, 
Professor Longhair and the 
Blues—icing it all with modern 
polyrhythms and soulful, personal 
interpretations. The genre may be 





‘Christopher Kehoe 


old-fashioned, but the music’s not 
dated. 

“Maybe in 15 years | will have 
contributed something to jazz 
music,” says Harry. “Right now | 
just keep trying to get better. I'm 
nota revivalist—people think I'ma 
throwback to the 40s because of 
my look—but | want to try 
something new. | want to do an 
album with my own big band 
arrangements, and a duo record, 
then one with piano and strings, 
then maybe a classical record.” 
Then your sweetheart, your 
children, your parents, and your 
grandparents will all be fans. 
Maybe Harry Connick Jr. will just 
transcend all barriers of time. 

“The music that | play is going to 
stay around. Jazz music is too 
complex, too emotionally fulfilling 
to die. It’s not a fad, The tunes that | 
sing [like ‘Ifl Only Had A Brain/ 
‘S'wonderful, ‘Blue Skies’ ] were 
written to last. They were all well- 
made. Nobody writes melodies 
anymore; pop music today is 
centered around the groove. 
Nothing wrong with that,” says 
Harry Connick Jr., the modern 
traditionalist, “but will people be 
playing it 50 or 60 years from 
now?" 

—Bibi Farber 





JIM JONES TRADING CARDS 


For many, they were the ultimate c 
‘one willing to go the extra mile, beverage: 





i the only 





They made Kool Aid a household word again. 
They were the Jonestown cult, those wacky 
devotees of the Reverend Jim Jones, who 
followed him to Guyana, shot a United States 


Congressman, and committed mass suicide rather 
than suffer a life without “Dad.” God love ‘em, we 
haven't seen their like before or since. 

‘To commemorate the 10th anniversary of their 
arrival (or departure, as it were), Carnage Press 
has issued a set of 40 Death Cult Jonestown 
Massacre Memorial Cards. Produced in a limited 
edition of 2,000, each cardis illustrated by a 
different artist, including KAZ, Savage Pencil, 

[ Charles Burns, Gary Panter and Mark 
Mothersbaugh. The illustrations, in black and 
white, are as grisly and absurdly overwrought as 
their subject. A typical example, Jay Condom’s 
“JONES SHOT” card, depicts a large-busted 
skeleton splattering the Reverend’s eyeballs onto 
another skeleton dressed as Bud Abbott. Turn the 
cards over, and they make two puzzles. This isan 
4 ‘awesome conceptual memento. If you want to 

= launch a real 70s revival, start here. 














































































































($8.00 postpaid from Carnage Press, Box 301, W. 
Tans Somerville, MA 02144) 

. —John Leland 
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SUZANNE 
VEGA WAS A 
WAITRESS 


Folk music didn’t simply step off the 
back porch of a shabby Alabama 
cottage, dust off its paint chips, and 
hop a train for the mainstream. 
Even before the current (and ques- 
tionable) folk revival, it has long 
had an outlet: The Fast Folk Musi- 
cal Album and Magazine. 
Published 10 times a year by a ded- 
icated group of singer/song- 
writers, Fast Folk is—as so few 
things are now—legitimately 
underground. 

Editorial meetings take place in 
‘a dingy back room at the Cross- 
roads Cafe in Greenwich Village, 
and the editors (all of whom have 
full-time jobs) sacrifice their free 
time to audition tapes for the al- 
bum, write copy for the magazine 
stuffed inside the jacket, and de- 
cide whose apartment they'll use 
next to make phone calls and store 
the typewriter. In project founder 
Jack Hardy's small walk-up is the 
Fast Folk archive: towers of record 
albums and stacks of photocopied 
issues of the magazine. 

“Surely,” says album editor/ 
songwriter Richard Meyer, “there's 
some company, church, or indivi- 


‘AJ. Barratt/Retna 


dual in Manhattan who could come 
up with a little office space for us.” 
In the meantime, auditions take 
place every Monday night at the 
Speakeasy on MacDougal Street. 
Six years ago, when Suzanne 
Vega was a waitress and played at 
tiny West Village cafes, her song 
“Cracking” appeared on Fast 
Folk’s premier album. Four FFMM- 
published tracks later, Vega 
stopped waiting tables. Before 
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SO 1 HEAR RONNIE REAGAN’S WORKING AGAIN, HUH? 


RONNIE. EnGAN? ADB | WORKED WITH RONWIE REAGAW 15 BACK 
M65, '64, ay Ti KILLERS. DOW SIEGEL 
DiecTeD HE AARON AGE Ou THE TAKE... 
RONNIE WAS STRCEY A eo UO Ov TME ALS OW ig 
Lives, BUT O¥ HE TRE AMD, HE WAS AAS Ko Aoon, Ans 
ack ve RAL 
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QNE NIGHT ME AND RoW AND LEE MARVIN vias ovr DRINKIN’, Ren! 
“TAKES US BACK To HIS RANCH ~ BEAUTIFUL PLACE — AND SHOWS’ US 
his wi a? CLOSET... HOMDREDS e pes Ean OWES , Ta 


‘Aw ‘Tien, WELL... ITS KIND ar Enso! ME ae 
CRY ~ BUT “THEN WE STARTS LAUHIN' AGAIN. 
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.. SOME PEOPLE say wt RONNIE, WIDI CARY GRAWT. AND 
aus Wea, MD BE BEEN IN Te VANGUARD OF THE EARLY WEST: 


IFAS, Two LTR aU W'S RMN" FoR 
GFTERNOR EE i Aino WE RON IW 
2 BE tov nang Row 
AT THE TRACK. AT DEL 
eke VAS ARN oN. 


Wy 
IN. ANY Bus AN Ge Fane BLM 
Noni oie WIGRT.. uD SOMETIMES, WELL, yu we, 
SIMETIMES IT'S BEST JUS To CHAMGE CAREERS,..Y Kwon?” 
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Nanci Griffith and Lyle Lovett re- 
corded for MCA, Mario Lanza for 
Red Housejond Michslle Shocked There'll never be another name as great as Joy Division, and 
for PolyGram, they were heard by | there’sathin line between clever and stupid. but we're willing 
1500 Fast Folk subscribers and to draw it. Sarebeiar 
about 70 college-radio audiences 
across the land. Not all FFMM con- CLEVER Sor UEP ID 
tributors have or will get major la- 
bel deals, but their music will at tae: ein teeeees 
least be heard by an appreciative eciictses teat meee cadre mates 
and select group. Fast Folk is sort of Vanilla Fudge 
like one of those obscure, back-al- Lesbian Dopeheads on Mopeds 
ley art galleries that collectors re- Hard-Ons 
hy 5 « Pussy Galore Butthole Surfers 
turn to time and time again because ROT eRe GHIIES acer) 
they can’t find that kind of quality Killing Joke Honeymoon Killers 
anywhere else. Red Hot Chili Peppers Justified Ancients of Mu Mu 
“Almost every performer on the ‘The Sugarcubes ‘The Mighty Lemon Drops 
first album has made major pro- PL REM. 
gress,” says Meyer. And with the neha cer cine petriorietaay 
help of a $3000 grant from the New Saray area ey 
York State Council on the Arts, he xtc INXS 
and his colleagues hope to up the Jefferson Airplane _Jetferson Starship 
subscription rate to 3000 and con- The Vibrators Leather Studded Diaphragm 
tinue the organization's dedication ages wc cata ON 
to aspiring folk musicians, even if Weer aiere dheae roared iene 
the musical genre goes back out of Fine Wang cansibols | Yourg Fresh Fallows 
style. Sex Clark 5 Fun Boy 3. 
Cabaret Voltaire Lounge Lizards 
Fast Folk Musical Album and Mag- beerasiedie ot Tetean aces ei 
azine, PO Box 938, Greenwich Vil- Psat eg es 
lage Station, New York, NY 10014. That Petrolfmotion ‘The Power Station 
Year's subscription: $65. RomeoVold ‘The Romantics 
—Sherwood Ross 














“He works as hard as he plays. 
And he drinks Johnnie Walker.” 
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Rad Hot. 


Paint the town red on a five-alarm beauty 
known as the 1989 Katana 600. Experience a 
fusion of optimum performance and maximum 
comfort. Here is a hot machine that will truly 


elevate your desire to a fever pitch. You'll forge new adventures 
through twisting roads and city streets. And every eye that is fortunate 


enough to catch you will be green with envy. The engine, based on the 
track-tough GSX-R750, is compact, potent, and tuned to deliver strong 
torque in the low and mid RPM ranges. 

But comfort is what sparks the Katana. A comfortable seat and 
riding position help take the kinks out of long-distance trips. And the 
fairing vents engine heat away from the rider for greater comfort. 
Another example of ergonomic genius. 

The’89 Katana 600. Sizzling looks, performance and total comfort 


that will hi lot of heads turni: 
and saying."Rad On, Suauti” p> SUZUKI. 
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ACID WASHED GENIUS 


Six years after the Teardrop Explodes exploded, 
Julian Cope is still picking up the pieces. But 
only so he can scatter them again. 


Article By Christian Logan Wright 


sand hits of acid. On the sleeve 

notes of My Nation Under- 
ground, his third solo LP, he quotes 
Dr. Paul Hoch, the New York State 
Commissioner for Mental Hygiene: 
“tis possible that a certain amount of 
brain damage is of therapeutic va- 
lue.” He is quite pleased with himself 
for having found something like that 
in print. “I don’t think it’s good for 
everybody,” says Julian, who's be- 
come known for throwing obstacles 
in his own way, questioning his own 
relevance. “But if a few men who are 
so sure of what they do, so sure of 
what they are, would just fuck them- 
selves up a little bit, the world would 
be a much nicer place.” A lunatic, a 
substance abuser, an eccentric, a ge- 
nius, a figment of his own imagina- 
tion, a rocker, all, or an imbalanced 
combination of several, Julian Cope 
is a scientist. And he’s been in the lab 
a while, working on the same 
experiment. 

Before leading the Teardrop Ex- 
plodes (1978-1983), Julian Cope was 
a member of the Crucial Three with 
lan McCulloch and Pete Wiley. That 
was 1977 in Liverpool, when things 
mattered and boys had just started 
wearing two leather jackets at the 
same time, one on top of another. 
Twelve years later, Julian’s made a 
solo album ignored by the English; 
Mac’s quit Echo & The Bunnymen; 
and Pete Wiley’s a ligger, forever 
drinking cocktails on someone else's 
tab. The Crucial Three were legiti- 
mately cool because they were kind 
of geeky and wanted to be megastar 
heroes; today people furrow their 
brows when you mention the name. 
“Who?” they say. Who indeed. “I 
don’t know about Pete,” says Julian. 
“But Mac hates me. He ‘says nasty 
things, says the Teardrops were shit. 
It’s sad, really.”” 

Sad. The Teardrops weren't shit. 
Culty, they were, neat. A decadent, 
psychedelic, drug-dominated erup- 
tion on power pop’s pale white flesh. 
In the time when there weren't so 
many pretty boy dink-bands and “Top 
of the Pops” was a coveted gig, strug- 
gling groups would just about die if 
they got it. Then when the initial 
shock wore off they'd be all, “So 
what, we're this fabulous band. We 


J ulian Cope has taken one thou- 





do ‘Top of the Pops’ all the time.” But 
when Julian and the Teardrop Ex- 
plodes were booked, they just about 
died, dropped acid, piled into a car 
and drove down to London. On stage 
in never-never land, the Teardrop Ex- 
plodes played like there was no to- 
morrow. If tomorrow came, it sure 
wouldn't look anything like another 
day. 

“{ think that I'm very, very sane," 
says Julian, long labeled a hopeless 
acid casualty, really off his box. “I 


think that I've always been quite 
sane, a bit weird, but only through 
circumstances.” Then, mention of the 
recent proclamation of Julian Cope's 
Togetherness triggers some kind of 
flashback”’Lies,” he says. “That's actu- 
ally lies.” Silence, headrush. Julian’s 
eyes focus—no, don’t focus, just 
stare—the corner of h:s mouth twit- 
ching before it turns up, exposing his 
eyetooth. He puts his chin down on 
the table, stays very still, intent, lis- 
tening to something that | can’t hear, 
something that's none of my business. 
Another realm 

“I've got this problem,” says Ju- 








lian, eyes piercing, wingspan extend- 
ing across the length of the table. “It’s 
a problem with the white male, the 
White Male Thing. | don’t think you 
can be—you're not true to anything if 
you're a white male. It’s this whole 
dick mentality. So maybe you be- 
come a bit of a charlatan."” And 
maybe you write a song called “Char- 
lotte Anne” with the lyric, “my splen- 
did art, oh my sad_profession/now 
stick with me and I'll betray you,” to 
take the piss out of everything you've 
ever done and claim you understand 
why. And maybe you'll sing it in a 
voice so sad, so final, that the record 
will be played over and over, tragic, 
self-pitying tears streaming down the 
cheeks of the face in the mirror. 

“In terms of what | consider to be 
rock’n‘rall or pop music, it’s cloaking 
trends, cloaking your muse. Pop mu- 
sic iskind of an amateur art, so people 
feel guilty, whereas if you were to ask 


a writer about a certain book, he’d 
probably say, ‘I don’t know, | just 
wrote it.’ Because rock'n'roll is such 
an amateur art, everybody feels that 
maybe they're faking; feels guilty 
about writing a song in 10 minutes. 
They'd like to say ‘Oh, no, no, it was 
abigdeal. | wrote it when | was at my 
most depressed, at four in the morn- 
ing.’ This is a bit strong, but you 
should write a song while you're tak- 
ing a leak or something, you know. At 
the end of the spectrum where mu- 
sic’s taken too seriously, it’s normally 
because the artist has done something 
outside rock'n'roll to justify his rock- 


Donna Ranieri 





n’roll. He's done a book of photo- 
graphs or directed a film or written an 
opera.” 

Julian collects toys. He's been col- 
lecting for a long time, particularly 
when secluded (a wounded victim of 
the War Between Cope and Cope) in 
Tamworth, a Liverpool splinter, after 
he left the Teardrops. But even in an 
innocent fascination, Julian is self- 
conscious.” used to just buy old 
toys,” he says, chin swinging in a 
hammock of linked fingers. “But | 
didn’t want to be some asshole who 
only collects old things. So | buy all 
kinds of things now.” Anyway, new 
things get old eventually, like your 
favorite pair of boots, like love, like 
the scars on Julian’s stomach which 
are left over from a performance 
during which he broke a mike stand 
(the altar, the phallus) and cut himself 
with it because the show was rubbish 
and he wanted, he needed, to give 
something. 

Julian describes My Nation Under- 
ground as a sneakier album than St 
Julian, because of the insightfully 
ugly lyrics lying beneath silly, poppy 
melodies. Perhaps it’s not as accessi- 
ble as St. Julian, but he prefers it, be- 
cause, “the last album was a bit 
dick-in-hand." This one’s a bit 
corpse-in-coffin, but the fixation with 
the white male willy as weapon 
recurs. 

“There's two photos | want to do,” 
he says. “They're both nude. One of 
them is nude straight after | have 
come, because a guy looks fantastic, 
really vulnerable, when he has just 
come. And the second one is standing 
up to my waist in water for half an 
hour before having the photo taken, 
‘cause when you do that the guy's 
balls get really small and the dick 
shrivels to like a pencil. That would 
look fantastic, just the two together. 
It’s like the ultimate one you want to 
see and the ultimate one you never 
want anyone to see. | don’t know if | 
have the guts to do it or really whether 
there is any point. But | think | have 
to. Those kinds of things play on my 
mind.” On the cover of Fried, Julian 
appeared in just his skin with a giant 
turtle shell on his back. 

“| think the only problem with be- 
ing a fan of Julian Cope,” he says, “is 
that it’s a pain in the ass. It’s adrag. It's 
the kind of thing that people don’t like 
when it’s new. A lot of my work seems 
very gauche to people. It’s very easy 
for my work to seem really self-obses- 
sive. People want answers; | have no 
answers.” With postulations and hal- 
lucinations, not answers, Julian’s 
working through some sort of chaos. 
Writing songs is better for him than a 
shrink’s sofa, but like an 18-year-old 
kid overwhelmed by big feelings, he 
spends a bit of time imagining his 
‘own demise. “What do people want 
from me?” says the man in two black 
leather jackets. “To go away, | think, 
more than anything else.” Ss 
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[Across between ihe “HAPPY MUTHAFUCKIN’ NEW YEAR!” POP. POP. POP. 

. Pop. Pop. Pop. Nineteen Eighty-Nine. It was a few minutes past 

Mack and Freddy Krueger, with the beginning to a brand-new future. Even with the boombox 
a poetic flair and cameo cut to volume cut down to three, the big narcotic beat from Big 
beat either, Big Daddy Kane Daddy Kane's “Raw” dropped atomic dissolve bass on my ex- 


elated greatest rapper ercising body the same way the Enola Gay dropped atomic dis- 
: solve on Hiroshima. BOOM-BOOM-BOOM. “Bring your own 
of all time—maybe. casket and tombstone/"Cause I'ma preach your funeral.” Kane's 
words dropped literary science on the ears the same way the 
young kid with the gun—four feet from my doorstep—dropped 
a round of copper caps in the street. Pop. Pop. Pop. In his 
leather Avirex USA bomber jacket and a pair of shiny new Air 
Jordans, he screamed, “Happy muthafuckin’ New Year!” each 
% time he busted a shot. 

__ Article by inthepiteh blackafimy living teem; the sunfiresounded like 
Barry Michael Cooper a cap-gun, and the orange-red flame that jumped out of the 
muzzle looked like that of a cigarette lighter, but this toy was 
designed to put heads to sleep. Forever. The kid reloaded and 
aimed. Now he wasn’t firing into the heavens. It dawned on 
Photography by him that his six shots hadn't killed God, and he pointed the gun 
Ashkan Sahihi directly in front of him. Watching the next series of mini-spit- 
fires, | was both angry and fascinated. Angry because this kid 
had no regard for life, his or anyone else’s. Fascinated because | 
wondered what interpretation of death played in the head of 

this boy, who was only 13. He cut my grass last summer. 

But maybe his revelry had nothing to do with rational 
thought. Maybe it was just a feeling. Kane offered some com- 
mentary in the background. “Pardon my expression, but I’ma 
tear shit up. 


“Like I’m fulla tricks, you better grab yourself a crucifix,” Kane’s 
voice boomed from a passing car. Nineteen Eighty-Eight. Yes, 





it's the past, but on a fall-like day in December, up 
on 139th and Lenox Avenue in Harlem, there was 
much talk of the future. Me and an old basketball 
buddy were talking about new music in general, 
hip hop in particular. As we stood in front of the 
old Whitney M. Young court—where a kid named 
Artie “Rock” Green used to serve his hapless op- 
ponents like coffee and donuts, with rock-the-cra- 
dle slam dunks and midair hesitation moves a 
decade before Michael Jordan even thought about 
picking up the pill—he told me about a kid from 
‘Queens named Kool G. Rapp who was going to 
house Kane like a real estate agent in 1989. | told 
my buddy he was smoking the crazy zootie, be- 
cause that was dust logic. Big Daddy Kane, a.k.a 

Antonio Hardy, from Lewis Avenue in Bed-Stuy, is, 
in my humble opinion, the best rapper I've ever 
heard—with the possible exception of Spoonie 
Gee, Melle Mel, Kool Moe Dee and Cold Crush 
Brothers Grandmaster Caz and J.D.L. And, excuse 
me, KRS-One. Hip hop just doesn’t stand still long 
enough to get tallied, 

As the house lyricist for the Cold Chillin’ label— 
writing hits like high school chum Biz Markie's 
“Vapors” and “Pickin’ Buggers,” and Roxanne 
Shanté’s “Have a Nice Day,” as well as his own re- 
cords—Kane has been called a modern day 
Smokey Robinson, In less than a year, he has rede- 
fined hip hop in a way that no other rapper has in 
quite some time. Although the talented Rakim has 
slowed the beat down and put a stop to all that 
yelling over big bass drums, his fear and loathing 
seems to grow from year to year, from record to re- 
cord, from backyard to yard. | was riding in a 
childhood friend’s Laredo last summer, booming 
an Alpine stereo so powerful that my friend ca 
earplugs in the glove compartment. As we blasted 
Eric B. & Rakim’s “Follow the Leader’—without 
the earplugs—my friend laughed and said, 
“Damn, how many muthafuckas is Rakim gonna 
kill? It’s like every record that he do, he gets mat 
der and madder. It’s almost like he’s fronti 
Johnny Hardrock, to prove something.” Which is 
what impresses me about Kane: he doesn’t work at 
coming off hard. It’s more like he works at coming 
off polite—all that “pardon my expression” stuff. 
His calm, almost benevolent, definitely regal de- 
meanor seems to mask an energy that is not to be 
tampered with, “I’m not new to this,” he warns any 
rappers who might wantto step to him, “I'm true to 
this/Nothin’ you can do to this/Fuck around with 
Kane/And come out/Black and blue for this.” 

A follower of Louis Farrakhan, Kane says his 
name stands for King Asiatic, Nobody's Equal. 
This young man displays a dedication to rap and 
its inner working that is scholarly, almost religious 
in its passion. He is, ina sense, the 40-year Afri- 
can-American revenge on slave masters and slave 
traders who are long since dead and gone, but 
some of whose progeny listen to Long Live the 
Kane and scratch their heads. Yes, this is more 
than just housing project mumbo-jumbo, more 
than just Boogie Down Bronx River Esperanto. 
Kane has taken the spirit of African language and 
culture that was butchered on the Dutchman and 
drowned in the waters of the Middle Passage, and 
injected it into everyday English, transforming it 
into vocal art. Kane elevates hip hop into an aes- 
thetic literature-opera-cinema. His song, “Ain't 
No Half-Steppin’,” moves like Taxi Driver or Ber- 
tolucci’s The Conformist—every scene appears to 
be episodic, but it actually pushes the action for- 
ward. Peep this: “... Steppin’ to me/That’s a 
wrong movelSo what you want, huh?/Dope or dog 
food? ...”" Next scene: “Competition/I just devour! 
Like a pit bull/Against a chihuahua. ..” 
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In its pulsating musical environment, Kane 
pulls this song off like a lullaby to send a child into 
dreamland—that is, if your idea of a child is 
Chuckie from Child’s Play, and that dreamland is 
the home turf of Freddie Krueger. The music is pro- 
gressively outré, equal parts Ornette Coleman and 
carnival music. Kane redoubles his doublespeak, 
using assonance and alliteration to give words and 
sentences a fluctuating tonality. It is slow and deli- 
berate. Switch tracks, and “Raw” and “Set It Off” 
swing faster than the hardest bebop power of The- 
lonius Monk's “Ruby, My Dear” or “Epistrophy.” 

To call Kane a rapper is almost a disservice; he 
makes the term seem outdated. Rapping for him is 
an archaeological dig in the bootleg live cassette 
ruins of the South Bronx, and the ghostly remains 
of the Ponderosa Club on Eighth Avenue and 
144th in money-makin’ Manhattan, which 
spawned Spoonie Gee, Doug E. Fresh, and hip 
hop forefathers D.J. Hollywood and Eddie 
Cheeba. A student of the old school updating the 
new, Big Daddy Kane is a speak-ologist. 


Big Daddy Sphinx 








He is even a hip hop icono-blast in his clothing, 
No Troop sneakers or Le Coq Sportif sweats for 
Kane; try a Giorgio Armani mock-neck, gabardine 
slacks, sand-colored Billy Boots and a brown 
leather duster right out of Sergio Leone’s Once 
Upon a Time in the West. ‘I like to wear this coat 
when it's really windy,” he says. “If keep my head 
down, my coat is swinging. It’s cold gangster 
style.” 

While Big Daddy Kane’s words flow on vinyl 
and in concert, he is not that open about his 
private life in person. It’s not that he’s secretive, 
just that it’s nobody's business. But he did talk. 

In his own words: 

“1 guess | grew up what you would call middle- 
class. | never wanted for anything. My parents 
were strict, but | knew they loved me. | had a lot of 
relatives on my block in Brooklyn. | even had a 
certain route | had to take home, when | was in ju- 
nior high school. If |ever came home from school, 
and entered the block from a direction other than 
that | usually traveled, it was broadcast news. Peo- 
ple watched me, looked out for me. 

“| got into rap music when | was about 12 or 13. 
Thad an older cousin who played itall the time, He 
was crazy about it, and since | hung out with him 
all the time, I caught the fever, too. We were crazy 
about the Cold Crush Brothers, and Grandmaster 
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Caz. My cousin would go to all their shows— 
Brooklyn, Bronx, Manhattan, wherever—and 
make tapes. | still have all their tapes. | studied 
Grandmaster Caz because he is so different. He 
could be smooth, he could be choppy, or wha- 
tever. His flow was different than anybody else's. It 
was like he could fit big sentences in small spaces, 
and make them work. 

“Besides being influenced by Caz, | was also in- 
fluenced by Kung Fu movies. | was a hard-core 
Kung Fu fan. | used to buy the stupid wild pajamas, 
tie a piece of cloth around my head, get in front of 
the mirror, and spar with myself. | would provide 
all of the special sound effects. On Sunday morn- 
ing, | would get up early, ride the A train to 42nd 
Street, and go to this one movie house that played 
nothing but Kung Fu flicks. If there was a triple fea- 
ture, | would stay in the theater from eight in the 
morning until the late afternoon. | loved the way 
the guys would do the wild flips through the air 
and always land perfectly on their feet. A few years 
ago, one of the local TV stations used to show a 
Kung Fu flick every Thursday night at one in the 
morning. | would be up every week peeping them 
out. | have this one cousin who used to call me ev- 
ery Thursday to watch Bruce Lee. 

“1 like to write while I'm riding on the train. | 
wrote ‘Pickin’ Boogers’ on the A train from Brook- 
lyn to 155th Street in Manhattan, and most of my 
album while riding to [producer] Marley Marl’s 
house upstate. A nice long train ride relaxes me, 
gets the juices to flow. 

“Me and Biz Markie used to hang out in Albee 
‘Square Mall in Brooklyn, and we still do. One time 
we ran into this girl we used to know, who, before 
we came off making records, wouldn't give us the 
time of day. But after we saw her—and by that time 
we were doing shows and getting a lot of play on 
the radio—she was all under us like we were the 
new money men. Biz was talking about how some 
people change once you become successful, and 
then all of a sudden he got this idea and said, ‘Yo, 
write me a song called “The Vapors.” ' All of the 
stories in it are true, like my story [about being ‘the 
worst thing his moms ever had’ and how this girl 
wouldn't go out with [Biz’s singer T.J.] Swan be- 
cause he wasn’t coming off scrambling [drugs]. | 
really didn’t have to make anything up. 

“As far as me being a sex symbol and all that, | 
don't pay attention to it. | ask all the girls—and 
women, too—who come up to me and ask for 
more than an autograph, ‘Do you realize what you 
are doing? You are going through all these changes 
just because you think I'm a star, and | have 
money. You are humiliating yourself over an 
idea—me being a so-called celebrity or a some- 
body—that is totally empty and material. You want 
to go to bed for something as weak as that?’ But | 
must say, if they insist, | don’t turn them down. 

“School was always important to me. | wasn‘ta 
goody-goody in school, but I knew I had to finish, 
and | did. | was an A student in English. Words al- 
ways fascinated me. Education was and is very im- 
portant to me, because | love to learn. In school, | 
would take one word, an especially difficult word, 
and use it in sentences that made sense, and in 
sentences where it made no sense at all, sol would 
know the full impact of that word, as if it had a life 
of its own. Words are powerful, words can change 
a person, change the world. | try and tell black kids 
about the importance of education, and the power 
of words, but some don’t listen. They'd rather be- 
lieve in the misconceptions and myths out here. 
Myths are built with words, too. But instead of 
building you up, they beat you down. Just like a 
bass drum.” S 
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Edie Brickell and her New Bohemians emerged at 
the end of last year with a freshness and a message 
that hit the nation like a chocolate sundae. It was a 
dizzy message, sure. But these are dizzy times. We 
went down to Dallas to see what we could learn 
about this siren in Earth shoes. 


Edited by Michael Corcoran 


Over a glass of Evian water in the atrium of a New York hotel, Edie Brickell 
studies the results from the previous week’s photo session. It is November 
8, 1988, Election Day, and she has not yet decided to pose only with her 
band, the New Bohemians. That will come—will wind its way through 
the corporate boardrooms of the David Geffen Company and the twenty- 
something boho apartments of Dallas. But for now there is only the trace 
of embarrassment that comes with being an uneasy figurehead. The Edie 
who looks back from the pictures is pert and irresistible, a conspiracy of 
long, flowing brown hair, tight faded jeans, and a white cotton t-shirt that 
conforms to the kind of smallish breasts that women fret over but men just 
accept as part of God’s universe. “I have really bad skin,” the live Edie 
says in a soft Dallas accent. 

Three nights before, Edie Brickell and New Bohemians performed on 
“Saturday Night Live,” sending out their message for all of America to see 
and hear: Edie in her best Rickie Lee Jones form, intoning, “Choke me in 
the shallow water before | get too deep.” Like Jones, Edie toys with Beat 
mannerisms and has worn a beret for much of her life. But though her 
stylings, like Tanita Tikaram’s, are rooted in tradition, her appeal to 
shallowness speaks directly to the 80s. ‘We have a different kind of 
new/old sound, all mixed together,” she says.’| hope people can get into 
it.” They have. Shooting Rubberbands at the Stars, Edie Brickell 


Photograph by Frank Ockenfels 
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“One night she had the flu, so she laid out a quilt on the stage, wrapped 
herself in a comforter and sang from a prone position. If anyone else did that 
you'd just roll your eyes, but with Edie it came off completely unaffected.” 


and New Bohemians’ debut album, was a surprise 
million-seller by Christmas. Impossibly telegenic, 
the 22-year-old daughter of a former pro bowler is 
the Edie of the 80s. 

“| was over at a friend’s house,” she says, ‘and 
she had that book, Edie. So of course | picked it up, 
because there’s my name, in living color. | read a 
paragraph here, a paragraph there, then on the 
way home all those impressions came to mind, 
and | wrote the song, ‘Little Miss S.,’ with the mel- 
‘ody and everything.” Edie Sedgwick—60s super- 
model, cohort of Andy Warhol, the Velvet 
Underground and Bob Dylan—was an avatar for 
her age. She shot speed in her behind so she could 
have sex for hours without succumbing to orgasm, 
and finally destroyed herself so a later generation 
could casually enjoy an alternative lifestyle. Is 
Edie Brickell an avatar for hers? George Plimpton 
and Jean Stein composed a book on Sedgwick out 
of quotations from her friends and family. SPIN 
sent Michael Corcoran to Dallas to work the same 
hoodoo on Edie Brickell. 


Brad Houser (bassist): Kenny Withrow, John Bush 
and | all went to the same high school as Edie, but 
we didn’t know her then. I'd see her in the hall-al- 
most every day, but we never really made eye con- 
tact and never spoke to each other. The school was 
called Arts Magnet; it was sorta like the school in 
Fame, but we didn’t dancein the cafeteriaat lunch- 
time. My idol was Jaco Pastorius and Kenny was 
really into John McLaughlin. We loved fusion: 
Edie was there for art. 


Amy Kuhn (friend): Edie was pretty shy until you 
got to know her. Then she was very exuberant, 
very funny. We both had Volkswagens and took 
turns driving to school. Afterwards, we'd drive 
around for hours with the tape deck blasting XTC 
and the Psychedelic Furs. Those were our favorite 
bands, plus David Bowie. We'd sing along at the 
top of our lungs and every once in a while Edie 
would ask me, “Do you think | have a good 
voice?” 


Edie Brickell: | never gave much thought to the 


idea of being a singer. It was like some faraway 
fantasy. | was way too chicken to try it. Then one 
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night a good friend of mine took me to a bar to see 
some friends of hers who were in a band. It was 
Brad and Brandon Aly and Eric Presswood—the 
New Bohemians, though they were like a ska 
band, nothing like now. This was in mid-’85. My 
friend bought me a shot of Jack Daniels and I'd 
never drank whiskey before, so | got out of it in 
about 10 seconds. It was like a shot of bravery, so! 
asked the guys if | could sing one with them. They 
started playing some jazzy sort of jam and | impro- 
vised the lyrics. It was the greatest rush singing on 
stage with a band and | knew right there that it was 
what | wanted to do. | sang with the band the next 
week and afterwards they asked me to join 


‘Tom Marstaud (Dallas writer): Before they had 
the band, Brad, Kenny, Brandon and John hung 
out with this group of people who were into tie 
dye and the Grateful Dead. | don’t know if Edie’s 
into the Dead, but I'd bet her ability to create spon- 
taneously is what initially attracted the band to 
her, In the beginning, there was a real sense of the 
Dead being central to what the New Bohemians 
were about. Each member of the band was an in- 
dividual and someone whom you could see devel- 
oping their own cult of fans. 


Edie Brickell: When | first started singing, | was 
going to school, as an art major, freaking out about 
what | was going to be. | left after three semesters, 
so | could dedicate myself to the band. I was pay- 
ing so much, and had to take out loans, and | 
wasn’t really into it. So | quit. | felt awful going 
there, because all the kids there were such dedi- 
cated artists, and | was just going along with it. | 
realized that | was insulting them by calling myself 
an artist. They wanted to draw everything, and | 
didn’t. My passion was writing songs. But | 
wouldn't have quit without the band 


John Bush (percussionist): | met Edie when we 
both worked at Sound Warehouse right after high 
school. We'd sit around and talk about music, but! 
had no idea she could sing until I'd heard that 
she'd joined the New Bohemians. I'd known Brad 
and Kenny since junior high, so | went to check 
them out and Edie just knocked me out. She was 
something special, no doubt about it. At the time | 





Is what we are... 





was Kenny's roommate, and they'd got a gig open- 
ing up for and backing Bo Diddley at Poor David's 
Pub. The whole band was over at our place listen- 
ing to Bo Diddley records, figuring out their parts, 
and they noticed there were a lot of bongos and 
percussion on it. So they asked me to sit in with 
them to back Bo Diddley. Since | had my stuff all 
set up at the gig, | asked them if | could also sit in 
for their set, and they said sure. It went really great 
that night so | sat in with them for the next month or 
so and then they asked me to join the band. 





Edie Brickell: The original guitar player was 
really just moonlighting. He was an accountant. He 
quit, or we asked him to quit, so we could have 
someone who was more dedicated, like us. 


Clay McNear (columnist, Dallas Observer): The 
New Bohemians’ first manager, Lon Bixby, called 
up every music writer in town and told us he had 
this great new band he wanted us to hear. He was 
genuinely excited about his new discovery. You 
could just hear it in his voice. This was around Oc- 
tober or November of ‘85, | think. | remember 
thinking that the band was incredibly tight, much 
more so than we'd been used to, but that the 
singer, Edie, just stood there in the middle of the 
stage, wearing a beret, with her eyes never leaving 
the floor. I'm not a big fan of what gets called 
“stage presence” too often, but Edie was definitely 
a singer who needed to loosen up a bit. 





‘Tom Marstaud: Early on, Edie was excruciatingly 
self-conscious on stage. She would keep her eyes 
down and fumble with her hands. She reminded 
me of a rookie waitress who doesn’t know what to 
do with her hands when she tells you what that 
day’s specials are. You really winced at how un- 
comfortable she looked, but sometimes she'd sur- 
prise you. One night she had the flu, so she laid 
outa quilt on the stage, wrapped herself in a com- 
forter and sang from a prone position. If anyone 
else did that you'd just roll your eyes, but with Edie 
it came off completely unaffected. The New Bohe- 
mians had an immediate and lasting connection 
with their audience. You never got the feeling that 
you were being manipulated. You didn’t feel stu- 
pid for getting into them. 


Chris Carroll 


"If its all the same to you, 


try something different.’ 
—Jay Leno 
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Edie Brickell: For about a year and a half we were 
able to make enough money on weekends to sur- 
vive during the week. We were playing teeny- 
weeny clubs in Dallas, playing all originals. We 
were lucky enough to be part of the original live 
music club scene. A couple clubs opened just as 
we were getting started. Dallas clubs spoiled us, 
because we can do whatever we want and they'll 
go for it. We improvise a whole lot. We're known 
for that in Dallas. We make up whole songs on the 
spot, from beginning to end. Lots of times it's a dis- 
aster, you make a fool of yourself. The lyrics come 
off pretty stupid sometimes. But when they're not, 
it’s just such a release. We involve the audience; 
it’s like a happening. 


Brent Butterworth (former Dallas seenemaker): 
Deep Ellum is a warehouse district east of down- 
town Dallas. In the early 80s, art galleries and new 
music clubs started popping up. It was very experi- 
mental. You never saw a normal band there. It was 
all weirdos, mostly under 20 or 21. It was actually 
weirder than New York City. It got tons of press. It 
was the first arty thing that ever happened in Dal- 
las. If Deep Ellum hadn’t happened, the New Bo- 
hemians wouldn’t have had a place to play. 


Clay MeNear: Deep Ellum was something that 
went completely against the grain of what Dallas 
was at the time. It wasn’t about the money, so the 
city, the police and the public were pretty much 
against it. It was a throwback to the 20s and 30s, 
when Deep Ellum was a great blues area. Deep El- 
lum was about doing something different. 


John Bush: The Deep Ellum scene was a magical 
time and place for us. It was a small scene, very 
personal,and everyone who went down there felt 
very much a part of it. There was so much great tal- 
ent and variety of bands. Most of them had a much 
rougher edge than we did so a lot of people con- 
sidered us to be wimpy, you know, all mellow and 
shit. The more popular we got, the wimpier they 
thought we were. But we didn’t care. We were 
making music and having the time of our lives. 





Jeff Liles (club owner/m | remember the 
first time I met Edie Brickell, It was at the Crowdus. 
Street Fair of '85, | guess. She was on the roof of the 
Profit Bar throwing a football around. | was about 
50 yards away and yelled, “Throw it here!,” not 
expecting her to. Man, she threw a perfect spiral 
that almost knocked me over. Fifty yards! Later that 
night, much later, we went to a 24-hour bowling 
alley and she bowled about 170 or 180. 








Edie’s father is former professional bowler Eddie 
Brickell, “the Fort Worth Southpaw.” Her mother is 
named Larry. Her parents, who divorced when 
Edie was three, wanted a boy. Edie’s first ambition 
was to play quarterback for the Dallas Cowboys. 


Edie Brickell: | live in a funky little house in Dal- 
las with my sister. The first thing I’m going to do 
when | get my royalties is get my mom a house. 
Make her quit working. I'm gonna get myself a 
trampoline one day, that’s all | want. | don’t have 
room for it in my yard. I'll stick it in my mom's 
backyard. We wanted to do our pictures on a tram- 
poline, because you can get natural smiles out of 
people. Wouldn't that be neat? | don’t want to talk 
about my family, because | want to make it more of 
a band thing. Don’t print anything about me and 
my family, 
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Monte Krause (current manager): Kim Buie of 
Island Records was the first A&R person to show 
interest in the band. She put together the Sounds of 
Deep Ellum compilation, which | considered a 
cattle drive, but we did it as a favor to Kim. After 
we made our demo and sent it out, a few labels 
showed some interest, but Edie wanted to go with 
Geffen because she liked their logo. 


Edie Brickell: Geffen just picked out a producer 
for us, and he kept putting us off, putting us off, 
putting us off. We didn’t pretend to know anything 
about producers, We were signed for a year before 
we finally made the record 


Kenny Withrow (guitarist): When we went to 
Wales to record the album with Pat Moran, itwas a 
much more structured situation than any of us had 
ever been in. We've always created from a more 
free-form situation, like “What | Am’” was written 
after about 10 minutes of doodling around in the 
garage, but Moran wanted to record bit by bit and 
then put them all together. He didn't think much of 
the band. In fact, he called us lizards who didn’t 
know how to play, so he brought in some of his 
own session people—another guitarist, a new 
drummer—to augment our sound, We didn’t 
know what to think. It was a real blow. We figured 
our days were numbered. 





what lam? 








Brandon Aly (original drummer): Things started 
getting weird during preproduction in Dallas. Pat 
Moran had a really different approach to music 
than we did. The first thing he did was cut the time 
of our songs in half. We had a real rough time mak- 
ing the transition from club band to studio band. 
‘One day he was making me change something on 
a song and | didn’t agree with him, so we got in a 
big argument and | lost it, threw my sticks across 
the room. The next day he told me | wasn’t going 
to be on the album. At first Kenny said, “Don’t 
worry, you'll be on the album. They can’t do that 
to you.” But the record company said that if they 
wanted to use me, we might have to wait another 
year or 50 to record. We were all 20, 21 years old, 
and we just went along with whatever they said. | 
ended up being on two tracks. The band said, 
“Don’t worry, it’s only the first album. You'll still 
be in the band, you'll still go on tour with us.” 


Brad Houser: We really hit rock bottom when we 
got back to Dallas after recording. 








Chris Corroll 


Brandon Aly: We went to our rehearsal place to 
practice and it was locked. We didn’t know what 
the hell was going on, so we just went home. Later 
that night, Brad and Kenny came by and told me 
that Monte had locked up our practice place and 
wouldn’t open it up unless we practiced with an- 
other drummer. And just like that | was gone. | 
don’t hold anything against the guys or Edie. 
They're still my best friends and my family. We still 
jam together and stuff. I’m just not in the band any- 
more. 


Brad Houser: We had to replace Brandon, and 
that really hurt. We were numb, but we had to do 
it. Then we found out that the record company had 
talked Edie into changing the name from the New 
Bohemians to Edie Brickell and the New Bohemi- 
ans, you know, to protect their investment, and we 
felt like it was all falling apart for us. It pissed us off. 
We felt betrayed. We screamed and yelled at each 
other, then Edie quit. 


John Bush: That was Edie being Queen for a Day. 


Edie Brickell: | was just trying to prove a point, 
that’s all. There was a lot of weirdness after we got 
back from Wales. There were decisions to be 
made and it seemed that we couldn't agree on 
them. By quitting, | was proving that I didn’t want 
to be a solo artist, | wanted to be a member of a 
band. | called them up the next day and said, 
“Hey, let’s do it!” 


Brad Houser: Me and the guys decided to stop 
worrying and start practicing. We figured that the 
best way to stick around is to become indispens- 
able. We decided that if Geffen was going to re- 
place us with someone better, we'd become so 
good that they couldn’t find anyone better. 


Edie Brickell: What the whole Wales thing did 
was make us a lot stronger. We felt out of control 
and could've just jumped off and lost it all, but we 
took control instead. 


By late 1988, America had still not had enough of 
its Female-Vocalist-With-Something-to-Say thing. 
A nation turned to music television and AOR ra- 
dio, waiting for a sign. And then she appeared, a 
siren in naturally-faded jeans, squatted low and 
smiling coyly with peyote eyes. The voice was one 
they'd heard before, but couldn’t remember 
where. Ditto the message: “What | am is what | 
am/Are you what you are or what?” Suddenly 22- 
year-old Edie Brickell and her New Bohemians 
were on fire, trumpeting the anthem for shallow 
people everywhere: “I don’t know much about 
too many things/I know what | am, if you know 
what | mean.” Shooting Rubberbands at the Stars 
went gold, then platinum. 


Edie Brickell: I'd rather die than be thrown into 
some heavy conversation, | don’t like heavy con- 
versations where everybody's so deep all the time. 
Spirituality, beliefs, the whole big picture—I don’t 
think you can make anybody see things the way 
you see them. It's just so weird. That’s what “What 
1 Am” is about. On ‘Saturday Night Live,” | 
spaced the end of the song. I'm supposed to go 
“What | am is what | am/Are you what you are or 
what” | started going “What | am is what | am is 
what | am is what | am is what | am.” 

{don’t consider myself some “woman in rock,’” 
like Tracy Chapman or Suzanne Vega. | consider 
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The brand new album from THE DEAD MILKMEN. 
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In the last three years, Daniel Johnston has appeared on MTV, become a favorite of 
Sonic Youth, the Butthole Surfers, and David Byrne, and shuffled in and out of psychiatric hospitals. 
He’s in one now for casting out a woman's demons against her will. 


eff Tartakov went to visit Daniel Johnston at 

the Austin State Hospital just before Christ- 

mas, 1986. It was the first time Johnston had 
been committed, and the social worker in charge 
of the case was relieved to see Tartakov, Johnston's 
friend and manager. Here was a patient they knew 
nothing about: possibly schizophrenic, possibly 
manic depressive, definitely psychotic. And the 
worst part was that he seemed to be suffering two 
terrible delusions. The first was that on Christmas 
day the military would take over the country. The 
second was that he had to get out of the hospital 
soon because the next Sunday he was scheduled 
to appear on MTV. The social worker turned to Tar- 
takov for help. Tartakov hesitated and said he 
didn’t know about the first, but the second was 
true. 


Drove the demons 
Out of my head 
With an organ and 
Apencil full of lead 
And when I’m dead 
I'd like to have it said 
“He drove the demons out of his head” 
I'ma loner, I'ma sorry entertainer 
—"Sorry Entertainer” 


This is a strange mythology, one that includes de- 
mons and Casper the Friendly Ghost, a boxer 
named Joe and King Kong. It is the story of a 
strange songwriter, a lonely entertainer, who wan- 
dered the streets of Austin, Texas, handing out free 
tapes. and introducing himself, ““Hi, I'm Daniel 
Johnston.” 

Befriended, adopted by bands like the Butthole 
Surfers and Sonic Youth, Johnston has had his 
songs covered by underground musicians from 
Mike Watt of fIREHOSE to Reivers to the Wild 
Seeds to the Dead Milkmen. David Byrne claims 
him as a favorite. Several of his homegrown cas- 
settes, recorded on a $59 Sanyo ghetto-blaster on 
the cheapest tape available, will come out on re- 
cord this year because of deep enthusiasm and 
support. He has spent the last three years being 
discovered, being recorded, being praised, ap- 
pearing on MTV and checking in and out of men- 
tal hospitals. Last summer he went off medication, 


Article by Louis Black 


attacked a woman and caused her to fall from the 
window of her apartment, breaking several bones. 
He is now hospitalized by court order. 


You can listen to these songs 

Have a good time and walk away 

But for me it’s not that easy 

Ihave to live these songs forever 
—"Peek-A-Boo” 


October, 1988. 

SPIN: Where are you? 

DANIEL JOHNSTON: I'm at Weston Mental Hos- 
pital in Weston, West Virginia. My home state of 
West Virginia. 

And how long are you there for? 

| don’t really know, but I’ve been here for two 
months. 

‘And why are you there? 

|, ahh, | attempted to, ahh, cast out, | cast out this 
lady's demons. She jumped out a window. 

To save herself from having her demons cast out? 
She didn’t do it while | was around, and the door 
on the inside of her house was busted in from the 
inside out. 

Did you do that? 

Can I do that? | didn’t do it, the demon did. 

So as you were casting out her demons she jumped 
out a window? 

The demons jumped through the door and she 
jumped out the window. | was already on my way 
out. | was watching back and | didn’t see it hap- 
pen. 


Johnston recently sent Jeff Tartakov a tape from the 
‘Weston Mental Hospital. It said, “This is a mes- 
sage from Daniel Dale Johnston, would-be artist, 
cartoonist, singer, songwriter. Here with a few 
ideas to talk about different things I’d like to do. 

“First, we ought to make a commercial with 
Mountain Dew. I’d like to do a commercial for 
Mountain Dew.” 


When | was out in San Marcos 

A year ago today 

They probably would have put me in a home 
But | threw all my belongings 

Into a garbage bag 


And out into the worldness | did roam 
—"Broken Dreams” 


Born in Sacramento, California, in 1961, the 
youngest of five children, Johnston and his family 
soon moved to New Cumberland, West Virginia, 
where his father, an engineer who had been a 
member of the Flying Tigers in World War II and 
later worked on Minuteman missiles, landed a job 
with Quaker State. Growing up, Daniel was into 
art as much as music, and into music a lot: Len- 
non, Ono, Dylan, Neil Young, David Bromberg, 
Sex Pistols, the Beatles. “It was really wild in West 
Virginia,” he says, “because all we had was re- 
cords. When I was 19 | wanted to be the Beatles. | 
was disappointed when | found out | couldn’t 
sing.” 

Johnston and his friends began to record their 
‘own tapes and trade them among themselves. He 
continued making his crude tapes when, after high 
school, he went to a branch of Kent State near his 
family’s home. This was probably the most pro- 
ductive period of his life. Unemployed, sporadi- 
cally attending classes, he began to spend most of 
his time in the cellar of his family’s house, writing 
and recording songs, just him with his guitar or pi- 
ano. Among the tapes he made in that cellar were 
‘Songs of Pain and More Songs of Pain, both largely 
about his unrequited love for a woman who ended 
up marrying an undertaker. 

‘After two and a half years in the art program, he 
was ready to leave Kent State. On the advice of 
someone from Marvel Comics, he moved to Texas, 
because he wanted to be an artist, and anyway in 
1983 there weren’t many jobs in West Virginia. 
First he went to Houston, where he lived with his 
brother and worked at AstroWorld on the River of 
No Return ride. Though he stayed in Houston for 
less than a year, he recorded the Yip Jump Music 
and Hi, How Are You? tapes there. He moved to 
San Marcos where, after coming close to a ner- 
vous breakdown, he joined a traveling carnival 
show. 

Johnston told writer Chris Walters that the carny 
revitalized him. ‘It was like a movie all the time. 
Everybody around me was a great story that never 
stopped, and for the first time, | realized how 
much freedom you have to do what you want, 
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TDK PRESENTS 


COLLEGE RADIO 


TOP 40 


Most-played albums on college 
and non-commercial radio 


4. SONIC YOUTH, Daydream Nation, Blast First- 
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how you could live going from place to place. It 
was dangerous, too, but it got me writing again. | 
had a little portable tape recorder that | took with 
me, and | wrote all the time.” 

After five months on the road with the carny he 
ended up in Austin and decided to stay. He started 
passing out tapes and introducing himself—to 
everyone. One Saturday he came by the office of 
The Austin Chronicle, where | worked. Instead of 
knocking, he stood outside the door making noise, 
shuffling, until finally | heard the sounds and 
opened the door. Shyly he handed me a tape. He 
seemed innocent, but with a sense of just how to 
use that innocence. The tape box bore a strangely 
drawn creature on the cover and the disclaimer, 
“This album was recorded not under the influence 
of drugs.”’ | accepted it, promised to consider it for 
review and went back to work. A minute later, | 
heard him shuffling outside again and returned to 
the door. He told me that he didn’t want the tape 
reviewed. He'd given it to me as a gift. 

His tapes—lo-fi home recordings, out of tune, 
out of time, but mesmerizing—began to generate 


{a lot of interest among local musicians and music 


writers. One night at a bar he told someone, “I’ve 
been critically acclaimed.” Then, pointing to a lo- 
cal writer, he said, “And there's the critic that ac- 
claimed me.” 


The Beach. 

The opening band had finished 15 minutes ago, 
and the Beach, a former convenience store that all 
too often betrayed its origins, was noisy, smoky, 
and crowded. Glass Eye, one of the more popular 
and adventurous Austin bands, was due up 
shortly. Around the room, an impressive number 
of local musicians and writers stood quiet, poised, 





out fanfare or introduction, Daniel John- 
ston took the stage for the first time, obviously ner- 
vous, scruffy, with the air of a Roky Erickson 22 
years young. Holding an acoustic guitar, he 
stepped up to the microphone and rushed into his 
first song. The musicians and writers, who'd been 
waiting to hear him, some for months, leaned for- 
ward. Against a hard current of crowd chatter, his 
voice was on the point of quavering, his playing 
beyond inexperienced: long pauses between iso- 
lated chords, betraying more practice at being a 
rock star than playing guitar. He paused and hit an- 
other chord. 

The room grew quiet. Someone asked, “Who is 
this?,” and was quickly hushed. Some weren't 
sure if they were watching a joke or not. 


‘And no one knows who they are 
They come from afar 
They do what they have to do 
And turn into big stars 
And no one can stop them 
The marching guitars 
—"Marching Guitars” 


It was a song haunted by itself, a Fleischeresque 
cartoon vision of stardom that, long lusted after, 
ultimately needs to be destroyed. In Johnston's 
amateurish delivery, it was a dire prophecy. With 
this set, which lasted three songs, Daniel Johnston 
had more or less arrived. 

He got a job at McDonald's, sweeping the floor, 
clearing tables, and introducing himself to every 
customer, Although he continued to hand out his 
tapes for free, they were also on sale at several re- 
cord stores, and became local best sellers. A hand- 
ful of other Austin bands—including Glass Eye, 
the Wild Seeds, True Believers, Reivers, Rhythm 


Rats and Texas Instruments—began covering his 
songs. Then MTV's “Cutting Edge” program came 
to town, and everybody they asked told them they 
should have Daniel Johnston on the show. So they 
did. 

‘Although McDonald's had been on the verge of 
firing him, after the “Cutting Edge” show aired, his 
hours increased. MTV, record companies and 
journalists began calling him at work, because it 
was the only phone to which he had regular ac- 
cess. As his reputation spread, the Dead Milkmen 
recorded his song, “Rocket Ship,” and Sonic 
Youth and Mike Watt of fIREHOSE made plans to 
record some of his material. The Butthole Surfers 
and other Austin bands started to work on a compi- 
lation album of his songs. 

Then just before Christmas, 1986, | got a phone 
call: Daniel was standing in a flooded creek on the 
University of Texas campus, talking about God 
and the devil, singing about water, speaking of sin. 
For maybe an hour, three of us stood in drizzling 
rain atthe side of the creek, listening to him sing- 
ing, trying to talk him out. But he was too far gone 
even to know we were there. Finally the police 
showed up, and said that if we didn’t go in after 
him, they would. We plunged into the waist-deep 
water and dragged him out. 

Itwas the end of a month of psychological de- 
cline. After a hiatus, he was once again smoking 
marijuana, or “happy smokes,” and he seemed to 
be high a lot of the time. There’d been a bad acid 
experience at a Butthole Surfers concert and atrip 
to Abilene, Texas, to visit his brothers and sisters, 
who put him on a bus back to Austin because he 
was scaring the nieces and nephews. Later he 
talked about staring out the bus window and see- 
ingall these cow skulls and realizing they were the 
mark of the devil, and that Texas was the devil’s 
state. When he got back to Austin, he recognized 
the devil in one of his associates and tried to beat 
him out with a pipe. After the morning in the 
creek, | helped get Daniel committed for the first 
time. He spent that Christmas in the hospital. 

I visited him often. As the days passed he be- 
came more lucid, and with lucidity, he became 
demanding. Daniel loved to make demands. It 
was as if he’d yearned his whole life for this little 
bit of stardom, and now he was going to live it for 
all it was worth, 

He gave everyone who visited a long list of 
things to say and do in his name on the outside: 
people to call, demands to make. He began to 
plan his career again, to dream his dreams— 
wildly vacillating dreams that swung from self- 
deprecation to the claim that of course he was as 
good as Dylan. And, as always, he was writing. 

Following a court hearing he was released. At 
first he seemed better, but then he began to crack 
again. He destroyed all his master tapes and many 
of his drawings. He lost control. His friends began 
to talk about maybe having him recommitted. | 
used to read about mad artists whose friends put 
them in mental hospitals and wondered how any- 
body could be so insensitive, so self-serving, so 
blind to genius. Now, it seemed the only way to 
stop him from hurting himself or someone else. As 
efforts were being made to recommit him, Tarta- 
kov called Daniel's father, who piloted a small 
plane down to Austin. He stayed about two weeks, 
until Daniel was stable enough to travel, and then 
father and son returned home to West Virginia. 

Itwas a long recovery period. We heard that all 
he did all day was sleep and eat, that he was get- 
ting fat. He now said he would never write or per- 
form again and wanted Tartakov to stop working 
‘on his career. He also said he had lost his soul to 


the devil, and that music was the devil’s work. 
He claims he only wrote one song that year. 


Iwas living in a devil town 
Didn't know it was a devil town 
Oh lord it really brings me down 
About the devil town. 
‘And all my friends were vampires 
Didn’t know they were vampires 
Turns out | was a vampire myself 
In the devil town. 
—"Devil Town’’ 


Then slowly he started returning to normal. He be- 
gan to talk again with Tartakov about his career. 
His renown as a songwriter continued to grow 
even while he was sick. More and more bands be- 
came interested in his songs. In January 1988, 
Daniel even started taking some college classes. 
He lasted only until April, though, when he de- 
cided to go north to check out the NoiseNY studio, 


fore they were scheduled to press the record, and 
with thousands of sleeves already printed, they 
scrapped the deal. They weren't going to work 
with him. “Because they met me,” he says. 

Still he continued to record in New York, going 
into the studio with Moe Tucker, original drummer 
of the Velvet Underground, and Jad Fair of Half 
Japanese. He sings backup on her version of “Pale 
Blue Eyes.” As does Lou Reed—to avoid an en- 
counter the day Reed recorded his part, Daniel 
was taken to the Statue of Liberty, where he was 
promptly arrested for scrawling anti-Satanist graf- 
fiti. A few days later, after a scuffle on the street, he 
was committed to Bellevue, but released a day 
later, That night he did a two-song set at CBGB, 
opening for fIREHOSE. Finally, after disrupting, 
upsetting, and aggravating—as well as stimulat- 
ing—as much of the city’s avant-garde rock com- 
munity as he could, he went home to West 
Virginia. 


To avoid an encounter the day Lou Reed recorded his part, 
Daniel was taken to the Statue of Liberty, where he was 
promptly arrested for scrawling anti-Satanist graffiti. 


run by Kramer, a former member of Shockabilly 
and the Butthole Surfers who had become a New 
York institution for recording and producing inde- 
pendent music. Sonic Youth drummer Steve Shel- 
ley put him up. Again fantasy merged with reality 
for him, as he found himself taken up by the New 
York music scene. Blast First, Sonic Youth’s label, 
contracted to release Hi, How Are You? on vinyl. 

But New York overstimulated Daniel, and when 
he stopped taking his medication, things began to 
fall apart. As was his habit, he made a number of 
long distance calls on credit and borrowed 
money to buy records. He became more manic, 
insisting that his manager set up meetings with 
everybody from David Byrne to Yoko Ono. 

Ata benefit for the Village Voice writer's union, 
he created a minor scene. When his performance 
stretched beyond his allotted time limit, the club 
DJ cut him off, putting on a record in the middle of 
one of his songs. Daniel froze and began scream- 
ing, then stood silently, refusing to leave the stage. 
Lee Renaldo of Sonic Youth reached into the DJ 
booth and lifted the needle, and Johnston played 
another song. 

He scheduled a series of in-store shows in Ho- 
boken, New Jersey, but the first proved not to be a 
performance at all; it was more like he was 
preaching, calling the devil with a voice wounded 
by God. After the gig, the record store backed out 
of any more appearances. On the way home and 
afterward, he threatened and attacked Steve Shel- 
ley, Asa result he moved out. 

‘After the fight, he ended up living on the street 
or staying in a shelter for the homeless. Half mad, 
half rational, he was sure everything was going his 
way and that he was going to conquer New York 
City. He called Tartakov daily, firing him again and 
again; he also called me daily, and who knows 
whom else, placing person-to-person calls from 
Abraham Lincoln, Jonathan Demme, Jesus 
Christ. 

He called Blast First so many times—often to 
tell them about deals he was making with other re- 
cord companies—that they told him they would 
only release his record on three conditions: that he 
rehire Tartakov, that he go home, and that he stop 
calling them. He didn’t. In the end, 24 hours be- 





Went home crazy and possessed, convinced 
he'd lost his soul to the devil and was searching for 
God. His parents committed him. He sent letters 
to everyone, charging conspiracy. Once again, 
back on medication, he gradually became lucid 
again. After several months he was released and, 
following a rest at home, he went to Maryland to 
visit Jad Fair and record some songs. The material 
he cut there, all made up on the spot, is terrific, as 
strong as any of his material 

Aiter a week in Maryland he visited some 
friends near his home. He stopped taking medica- 
tion, and ended up walking around all night, into 
the morning. The details of what happened next 
aren’t all clear—he’s told the story different ways 
to different people, each of whom takes his own 
version as gospel. But he saw a woman and 
thought she was the devil, broke into her apart- 
ment and attacked her. As she was backing away 
from him she fell out a window, breaking several 
bones. She lived. He's in the hospital now, calm- 
ing down, getting better. 

In an appropriate irony, since he has been com- 
mitted, Homestead records has released Hi, How 
Are You? to substantial critical attention and col- 
lege radio airplay. Daniel always did figure he was 
smarter than the rest of us, and that things would 
work out the way he wanted them to. 

We talked the other day. | asked him, “How is 
your soul?” 

“Well you know I did lose my soul to the devil,’” 
he said, “but I'm happy to say | was redeemed by 
Casper the Friendly Ghost. As a matter of fact | am 
Casper the Friendly Ghost.” 


He was smiling through his own personal hell 
Lost his last dime in a wishing well 
But he was hoping too close and then he fell 
Now he’s Casper the Friendly Ghost 
—"Casper the Friendly Ghost” 


Daniel Johnston was scheduled to be furloughed 
from the Weston Mental Hospital in December, 
but he attacked another patient, and his stay has 
been extended. Both Homestead and 50 Skidillion 
will be releasing his music on album throughout 
this year. oS 











GRAHAM LEWIS is: one fourth of WIRE 


HE SAID is: his solo project, two 
in the making, 
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Turkey Club 


Sahara Club 


SAHARA CLUB 
farts: 


Collection is available in fine department and specialty stores nationwide. 








Bad to the Bone 


Welcome to the violent, exciting, funny world of Charles Burns. 


Article by Byron Coley 


The universe, as drawn by Charles Burns, hasa serious kink in it. Your neighbors 
dig a swimming pool and uncover a nest of female mole people who are kidnap- 
ping men to use as breeding stock. A scientist's wife loses her head in a car acci- 
dent, but he is able to keep her alive with mental energy booster shots he gets 
from a parasitic beast that clings to his neck. A cryonics lab grafts its clients’ 
heads onto babies’ bodies in order to promote eternal life. Yakkity, yakkkity, yak. 
You'd figure the guy who thinks this stuff up would have to be some sort of cor- 
roded death-dwarf, but Burns is a soft-spoken wiseacre whose persona contrasts 
completely with the turmoil and madness of his stories and images. Too bad. 
Bom in Washington, D.C., at the end of the baby boom, Burns began scrib- 
bling young and kept at it with the persistence of the possessed. He bounced 


through schools, eventually ending up for a year at the experimental Evergreen 
State College in Olympia, Washington. There he began to do regular comics for 
the school’s weekly paper, edited by fellow student/cartoonist Matt Groening. 
After graduation, Burns drifted down to the Bay Area, hung around the edges of 
the punk scene, and started publishing comics regularly in a free punk-art 
monthly called Another Room. From there he moved back East, took a series of 
menial jobs, and began submitting work to Art Spiegelman’s then-new graphics 
magazine, RAW. 

RAI introduced most people to Burns’ ultra-clean drawing style and highly 
fucked-up yarn-spinning. Characters like Big Baby, El Borbah (a masked wres- 
tler/sleuth), and Dog Boy have since twisted public nipples in all kinds of 
graphics magazines and a couple of books, 











“Big Baby" and “Hard Boiled Defective Stories,” 
both published by RAW. 

Considered a genius in Europe, Burns is a 
central figure in a generation of artists who have 
absorbed Pop Art and pop culture influences and 
made them as integral a part of their work as any 
classical tradition. Burns’ universe may be a sick 
place, but it’s great to look at. 


‘Ispent two years trying todo 
‘real’ artwork. | was still doing 
drawings, bt asn't doing 
anything that looked like comics. 
‘They were oversized pen and ink 
drawings that looked pretty 
serious. At the same time | was 
doing sculptures and paintings, 
all sorts of stuff. Then I realized 
that I worked on these big 
drawings fora week and I'd sell 
them to someone who could 
afford them and I'd never see 
them again and nobody Iknew 
would ever see them again. | 
started to like the idea of working 
for reproduction.” 
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“EI Borbah| the detective in ‘H 
was in California, | used to go 
of 


jard Boiled Defective Stories’ Jis a holdover 
visit friends in this. 
rant workers. | woul 


me ing 
onthe insides of his arms. | did a litth 










incredible was that he had these gi did alittle 
sketch and It grew from that. For the first El Borbah story | wanted to do a complete 
mystery story, but have something that would throw it off and make it more 
us.” 
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“1 don't have that many 
characters, but | always go back 
to them. It’s a way to develop a 
certain type of voice to express 
yourself. I've developed Big Baby 
as this suburban white kid, 
involved with all these fantasies 
and all this media stuff, growing 
upin America. It’s not straight 
autobiography, but it has the 
most autobiographical elements 
of any of my characters. And Dog 
Boy is this innocent, bumbling 
guy trying to make his way 
through the world, trying to 
‘overcome all the nasty, sexual 
doggle instincts he’s got.” 








THE DELMONTO RESIDENCE. MEET TONY PELMONTO... 


YEAH, MOM! 
ALSO KNOWN AS B/G BABY/ ¥ 


TLL BE UP IN 
‘My ROOM! 











WHEW/ THAT WAS CLOSE/ IF 
MOM CAUGHT ME WITH ANOTHER 
COMIC LIKE THIS, I'D 

CATCH HECK/ 














“1,don‘t know if paranoid is the right word for my worldview. I don’t 
think I'm paranoid, it’s more that | find it unbelievable what people 
will accept as reality. The fact that you can turn on the TV and see 
somebody like Tammy Bakker and she’s considered an acceptable 
human being and even beautifull! And when you see interviews 
with people down at the Bakkers’ little wonderland in Carolina 
they're always crying and going, ‘It’s never been the same without 
Jim. We know he’s a good man. He's not a homosexual.’ I guess I'm 
just totally aghast at what people are willing to bite down on. It goes 
beyond stupidity.” 



































From The Sounds: Of The Sixties —The Raw 
To The Rhythms Of Today —The Cooked 


FINE YOUNG CANNIBALS 


THE RAW AND THE COOKED 
Featuring. The Hit Single 


SHE DRIVES ME CRAZY 


AVAILABLE ON MCA COMPACT DISCS, 
HI Q CASSETTES AND RECORDS 








Kiss is celebrating their 15th 
anniversary. They’re still crazy 
after all these years. 


Article by Scott Cohen 


Courtesy PolyGram Recs 





iss is the archetypal rock'n'roll band of 

their generation. Their music sounds like a 

combination of everything—from the Bea- 
tles to Jimi Hendrix to Led Zeppelin to Elvis Pre- 
sley—on steroids. They are to heavy metal what 
Debbie Gibson is to bubblegum. 

Since their formation in 1973, Kiss has sold over 
50 million records. Of their 23 albums, 21 are 
platinum. Their most recent album, Smashes, 
Thrashes & Hits, sold a million copies in the first 
month, and isstill selling. 

Kiss is the most merchandised band in history. 

Kiss was the first band to wear makeup. Other 
bands wore mascara, eye shadow, and lipstick, 
but in a drag queen sort of way. Kiss’s makeup was 
their identity, For years, their fans didn’t know 
what they looked like without it. Kiss could go toa 
newsstand, be on the cover of every major music 
magazine, and stand there reading them. 

Kiss was rock’n’roll’s answer to Superman. 
They were four peoplewho existed assuperheroes. 
They had the power to live and look the way their 
fans felt. 

On a recent edition of MTV's talk show, Mouth 
To Mouth, Ozzy Osbourne said he had never seen 
anything like the groupie scene when Black Sab- 
bath toured with Kiss. There were no girls for them 
when they came back to the hotel: women were 
literally waiting in line outside Kiss’s door. Itwas a 
scene that repeated itself on every Kiss tour in ev- 
ery city in the world. They finally had to rent a 
room just to put the women in it. 

Two members of Kiss were involved in drugs 
and two weren't. The two that weren‘t—founding. 
members Gene Simmons the one with the 
tongue, and Paul Stanley, the one with the star— 
are still around. 


PAUL STANLEY: 15 years ago we were on East 
23rd Street in New York City, having Chock Full O” 
Nuts donuts, some coffee, and writing “Strutter.” | 
was driving a cab at the time and sometimes I'd 
drive the cab to rehearsal, when | was supposed to 
be working, because it was cheaper than taking 
the subway. | also had two other jobs, one was 
punching holes in magnetic bulletin boards in a 





factory of women and the other in a kosher Ortho- 
dox Jewish food store, where | made sandwiches 
and wore a short-haired wig. 

GENE SIMMONS: Then it all happened, literally, 
‘over the summer of 1973. We would rent out the 
Crystal Room in the Diplomat Hotel, a hotel for 
the mentally decadent. . . 

PAUL: Aptly named because most of the hookers 
there were named Crystal... 

GENE: And the last party we did there was August 
10. By October, we were recording the first album 
and by January 1974, the first album came out. It 
happened so fast, and so big, that two years later, 
we played Madison Square Garden. It took us two 
years to get from 23rd Street to 33rd Street. 

PAUL: It was nine months from when the original 
band got together to when we were doing the first 
album. Gene and | had met a few years earlier, 
when | was 17. We had a band called Wicked Les- 
ter, and that evolved into Kiss. 


Who were you trying to sound like then? 

PAUL: Zeppelin, Jeff Beck. | only hoped my voice 
would be hoarse like Rod Stewart or Steve Marriott 
of Humble Pie. | was just a kid from Queens. Be- 
fore that, | was listening to the Move and some of 
the more obscure English bands. 

GENE: It was when it was time for Wicked Lester 
to appear live that we started to think about how 
we should look. Paul was going to be a gambler, | 
was going to be a caveman and drag the bass in 
back of me, and the guitar player was going to be a 
space person with wings and the hoofs of Pan. The 
keyboard player was going to be an undertaker, 
and the drummer was going to be an Italian fruit 
vendor. 

PAUL: We were well aware of all the British bands 
and their presentations. Gene would draw these 
graphic illustrations of a stage, and coming out of 
the speakers were the sounds of chickens that 
turned into lions roaring. Then we'd walk on 
stage. 

GENE: This was our surrealistic period that many 
people don’t know about. It's like a road. You take 
a left-hand turn, no, that’s not the right way. Take a 
right-hand turn, no, that’s not the right way. Then, 
‘once it made sense, it made so much sense that it 
didn’t even matter if anybody else got it. We had a 
manager who kept telling us to stop playing loud. 
He wanted us to be like a young Gordon Lightfoot 
meets Huey Lewis and the News meets 
Hawkwind. 


And where is he now? 

GENE: He walked out and we haven't heard from 
him since. Then we started hanging out at Electric 
Lady. 

PAUL: Electric Lady was the studio everybody 


Mark Weiss 


wanted to go to. Someone had given me a piece of 
paper with something that said ‘Ron’ scribbled on 
it and the number, so I called the secretary. When 
she asked which Ron, and named a couple, | said 
yes, Ron Johnson. | spoke to his secretary 10 times 
a day trying to get him. Finally, | said to her, you 
tell him that it’s because of guys like him that my 
band is going to break up. Which got him on the 
phone. He came down to see us and thought we 
were as good as the Guess Who. Meanwhile, we 
didn’t know what the hell he did at Electric Lady. It 
turned out he was an independent producer. 
GENE: We didn’t know what an independent pro- 
ducer was. We didn’t know whata record contract 
was. All we knew was that it was a recording stu- 
dio, Jimi Hendrix recorded there, and that’s where 
we should go. 


Who were some of the people who were inside 
while you were waiting? 

GENE: Stevie Wonder was doing “Superstitious,”” 
Stephen Stills was doing “Love The One You're 
With,” B.J. Thomas was in there all the time and 
Tommy James and the Shondells were doing “Jubi- 
lation.” We sang background for a guy named Mr. 
Gee Whiz and some other stuff, radio jingles, and 
we were owed about $1,000 in session fees, once 
Wicked Lester was gone. 

PAUL: Ron was strapped for cash, so he offered us 
studio time. There was a guy walking around the 
studio at that time with a cape, an ascot and a 
walking stick, who everybody was in absolute fear 
of. It was Eddie Kramer, who was producing Zep- 
pelin and Hendrix. We said we'll take the studio 
time, but you have to get us Eddie Kramer to 
produce our demos, and he did the demo that got 
Kiss the deal 

GENE: When the demo was shown to Neil Bogart, 
who was then at Kama Sutra, and who was think- 
ing of starting his own label, he said, ‘this group's 
got the goods.’ The interest to sign us was there be- 
fore they ever saw us—we actually did get signed 
‘on the music. Then, when the record company 
president came down to see us actually play, no- 
body knew what the hell we were doing. One of 
his first speeches was, are you sure about the 
makeup? But of course, he took it all, hook, line 
and sinker, and this guy did a promotional job like 
no other record company. 

PAUL: He was like every game show host rolled 
into one. Itwas his idea to have the drums levitate. 
But most of the ideas, the makeup, the costumes, 
the logo, was from the band. 

GENE: We were booked as Wicked Lester to play a 
club that was called Popcorn. We were paid $75 to 
play three nights, and literally three people 
showed up. On the night that we played, not only 
did the club change its name to Coventry, but we 
changed our name to Kiss. The night that we 
played, for some reason | can’t imagine, we de- 
cided to paint up our faces, not as a joke, and not 
far from what we looked like in Kiss. 

PAUL: | wanted to wear something that sparkled, 
so | put on a white sequined jacket that my grand- 
mother would wear to a gala mah-jongg event, 
with skin-tight knickers that | made for myself, 
having never sewed before in my life. 

GENE: After the gig we'd drive the truck, which 
was like a mail truck, and pull up to get hamburg- 
ers in our makeup. People thought we were drag 
queens. 


Did you ever, in the 15 years, want to change de- 
signs? 

GENE: Never thought about it 

PAUL: When the Mercer Art scene was really hap- 


pening, all the bands looked like the Dolls, who 
were about as thin as my wrist. They wore beauti- 
ful makeup and great clothes, and we would show 
up in whiteface and much bigger. The difference 
was, we could play our instruments. Their music 
was a soundtrack for their fashion show. 

GENE: Ironically, after all this time, the Dolls, al- 
though they never succeeded, still have a respect- 
ability that Kiss will never have. 

PAUL: We'll always be on the outside. No matter 
how big we'll get, we'll never get the kind of re- 
spect a band that’s sold 40 or 50 million records 
should get. That's part of our calling card. 


Does that bother you? 

PAUL: It would be very ungrateful for it to bother 
me. I'd also have to wonder what I'd have to gain 
by getting those people to like us. A big event in 
our career was Lick It Up, the album where we 
took off the makeup. We didn’t look anywhere 
near as outlandish, but we still connected on that 
same gut level with people. People said if we took 
off the makeup, it would be all over. Six platinum 
albums later, | guess we proved them wrong. To 
me, Kiss is like blue jeans. You go through different 
fashion statements, you try on a Nehru suit and 
bell-bottoms, but sooner or later, you put on your 
Levis again. 


How come you never got married? 
GENE: I'm a big believer in marriage, but | have a 
big problem with divorce. Monogamy is wonder- 
ful, but you have to be so taken and enthralled 
with somebody's company that you won't want to. 
be with somebody else. I've come close. 


How close? 
PAUL: I've been with one person for two years. 


Is it true you’ve been with 2500 women? 

GENE: Absolutely. Actually, it was 500,000. | 
have pictures. Everybody has to figure out for 
themselves what keeps them sane on the road. | 
never smoked, drank or used drugs. In the 70s, 
when you toured mid-America, there was nothing 
to do early in the morning. Obviously, everybody 
tried to get laid as much as they could, and one of 
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the things I took up was photography, because the 
next day on the plane, when everybody's going, 
“What did you do last night?” it became the show. 
Every day on the plane we'd take a look at the pho- 
tos and go, “Ugh, that's ugly,” or, “Oooh, she got 
nice tits.” So | started collecting them in folios. | 
have a couple of books. Want to see some of the 
newer ones? This one’s from England, and this one 
came in yesterday. 


Girls mail nude photos of themselves to you? 
GENE: Some | take on the road, and if | don’t have 
a camera, | ask them to send me a picture. Now, | 
don't collect pictures of nude girls. It’s like a tro- 
phy. If you shoot it, you can take a picture of it 
PAUL: And some of them should definitely be 
shot. 


Is there as much sex on the road now as there was 
in the mid-70s? 

GENE: Nothing's changed, except musicians are 
being more careful. 


Of the 2500-500,000 girls, how many do you re- 
member? 

GENE: A couple. One | remember was a platinum- 
haired mommy with huge tits, who turned out to 
be very nice, who came to get our autograph with 
her son. She comes to my door at the hotel—it’s 
always at the hotel—so I'm giving the kid my auto- 
graph and I’m looking up at her and she’s looking 
like she’s dying of thirst. She’s sexy. Round. Really 
big. So | sent the kid across the hall to get Paul’s 
autograph so | could talk to his mother. That night 
she comes back, we're rolling around the floor all 
night. The next morning | geton the plane, a small, 
two-prop job, and Paul says, “Why the big smile?” 
Isaid, “Remember that great-looking blonde? She 
was with me all night.” And Paul said, “Not all 
night. She was with me before she called you.” 


And how do you feel about these girls? 
GENE: Nothing wrong with it. If | was a girl, I'd 
rather fuck a rock star than a plumber. 

Continued on page 80 
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SOUNDS CALLED THRASHING a al ALBUM BEDROCK VICE 
“WOTHING SHORT OF A DEBUT MASTERPIECE, MORE THAN WORTHY OF THE BIG FIVE STARS 


«THE MOST ESSENTIAL TEBUT RELEASE OF'87.... 
A FORTRESS OF SONGWRITING EXCELLENCE’ 


TROUBLE 1N THE HOME 





©THE MUCH-ANTICIPATED SECOND ALBUM FROM THRASHING DOVES. 


FEATURING THE SINGLE “ANGEL VISIT’ 











Tom Waits says Nicolas Cage is “a seven-alarm fire. He’s Bruce Lee in 
a Houdini straitjacket. He’s Lon Chaney in a Buddy Love corvette.” He's 
definitely got the heaviest lids since Robert Mitchum. 


Article by Lynn Geller 





this. But there he is, standing on 

the lower west side of Manhat- 
tan in the meatpacking district, 
clothes disheveled, dark hair falling 
over his blood-spattered face, 
screaming, “Kill me. Please kill 
me.” The sun is going down over the 
river and there’s a chill in the air. As 
members of the crew huddle to- 
gether to ward off the cold, Nicolas 
Cage finishes his last take by staring 
directly into the camera and break- 
ing a wide grin. There’s no way the 
smile will make the final cut, but it’s 
the subject of much speculation for 
everyone who witnessed it. “The 
guy’s a mystery,” says a production 
assistant, laughing. “Probably even 
to himself.” 

We are on the set of Vampire’s 
Kiss, a sophisticated, albeit weird, 
comedy written by Joe Minion of Af 
ter Hours fame. Cage plays Peter 
Loew, a pretentious literary agent 
whose alienation and abortive 
search for love manifest themselves. 
in his growing conviction that he is 
becoming a vampire. It’s October 
1987, midway through a grueling 


| never thought it would come to 








physically and spiritually ill for the 
next few days. 


age grew up in California, the 

son of a professor (now Dean 

of Creative Arts at San Fran- 
cisco State) and a former ballerina. 
Though he neither advertises nor 
conceals it, his uncle is Francis Ford 
Coppola, who directed him in The 
Cotton Club and Peggy Sue Got 
Married. Originally, Cage says, his 
father encouraged him to be a 
writer. “He liked some short stories | 
wrote when | was 9 or 10. Being a 
professor and a writer, he wanted 
me to grow up to be the next James 
Joyce.” But school was never Cage’s 
favorite subject. When he saw East 
of Eden at a revival house, the film 
spoke to him at that point in his life; 
he decided to become an actor, and 
signed up for high school drama 
classes with his best friend, Crispin 
Glover. Cage took a proficiency 
exam after three years, and landed 
his first film job on Fast Times at 
Ridgemont High, where he got into 
a push fight with Sean Penn, and his 
character ultimately ended up on 
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seven-week shoot finessed on a 
budget of less than $2 million, 
which means long hours, low pay, 
and a lousy craft services table. The 


“Portrait of the artist as a young man turning his head.” 


the cutting room floor. “Yeah, we 
were two volatile guys,” he says. 
“Later we worked together on Rac- 
ing With the Moon and had a good 





film is being produced by two first- 
timers, Barbara Zitwer and Barry Shils; directed by 
Englishman Robert Bierman, whose previous 
credits include 15 years of ads, two acclaimed 
shorts and an HBO film, Apology; and executive- 
produced by Hemdale (Platoon, Salvador), known 
for their adventurous backing and shaky relation- 
ships with their distributors. It’s a risky business, 
and for everyone involved, a labor of love. By the 
end of post-production, even two teamsters—from 
a union not known for its charity—will donate 
money from their own pockets to help complete a 
Dolby mix for the score. But the crew, save the 
teamsters, is nonunion and young. The female 
leads—Maria Conchita Alonso (Colors), as the 
secretary Loew tortures, Elizabeth Ashley (Tennes- 
see Williams’ muse), as his baffled psychiatrist, 
and Jennifer Beals (Flashdance), as his unrequited 
love object'vampire—obviously have something 
at stake. But the biggest gambler on the set, a ve- 
teran of ten Hollywood features, is 24-year-old Ni- 
colas Cage. Against the advice of all around him, 
he turned down more lucrative offers to work for a 


reduced and deferred salary with an unknown di- 
rector on the basis of a script. 

“1 think he’s incredibly daring, inventive, and 
intuitive,” says Barbara Zitwer. “In this film he's a 
cross between Peter Lorre in M and Marlon Brando 
in Reflections in a Golden Eye.” Elizabeth Ashley 
goes even further, saying that, “Nick could play 
anything Errol Flynn, Brando, Hackman, Fonda or 
Jimmy Stewart ever did. | think we're looking at a 
baby great actor here, far and away the most 
unique and interesting actor of his generation. The 
choices he made as an actor were astonishing.” 

Some of the choices Cage made behind the 
scenes were astonishing as well. Fully committed 
to his role, he often went great lengths to achieve 
the effect he desired. Not feeling sufficiently 
aroused for one lovemaking scene, he sent the art 
department out for yogurt, to be warmed and 
poured over his toes. In another scene, which 
could easily have been faked, he forced himself to 
eat a live cockroach, later admitting that though it 
exorcised some childhood demons, it made him 


laugh about it.” 


lhough Cage's first break came as the lead in 
the highly underrated Valley Girl, he quickly 
segued into more adult roles. By the time he 
made Peggy Sue Got Married and Moonstruck, he 
was playing romantic leads opposite actresses 
nearly two decades his senior. “It's not that | didn’t 
want to be in The Breakfast Club and situations 
like that,” he says. “It’s just that | always seemed 
too old.” Cage was barely a legal 21 when Peggy 
Sue came out. It is a confusion he sometimes uses 
to his advantage. “Kathleen Turner wasn’t too 
thrilled with my performance,” he says. “I don’t 
think she got it. So everyone from TriStar, includ- 
ing [Hollywood power broker] Ray Stark, got in a 
Learjet and flew up to see my uncle fire me. But 
Francis always stands by anything that's alittle un- 
usual, and he told me stories about Marlon Brando. 
‘on The Godfather—about how people watched 
the dailies and said, ‘You can’t let him do that,’ and 
he said, ‘Wait and see,’ and the rest is history. So | 
Continued on page 80 
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Last year, the country’s top 
AIDS researcher, Dr. Robert 
Gallo, told SPIN that “HIV 
would give Clark Kent AIDS.” 
But now he says that 
maybe you could “live with it 
for 30 years and die of old 
age.” 

Is HIV not so deadly after 
all? 


Article by Anthony Liversidge 


Photograph by Sam Kittner 


pressure salesmanship is the style of the 

czar of AIDS science. His mixture of 
warmth and belligerence is charismatic. Some say 
he browbeats an entire field of scientists with it, 
and rumor has it that no AIDS grant is funded 
without his blessing. But if Gallo is a bit of a rogue, 
he is an engaging one, quick-witted and chummy 
even in the heat of argument, after which he will 
squeeze your elbow and ask, “Are we still 
friends?” 

Whether for his charm or his considerable po- 
wer, he is worshiped more than criticized by sci- 
entists and journalists. Most of the criticism there 
is, is muted. Some of it is not. The Native, a gay 
paper in New York City, recently accused Gallo 
flatly of being a “crook.” Such critics see Gallo 
clinging to a doubtful but self-serving theory that 
the virus he codiscovered causes AIDS, and pro- 
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D: Robert C. Gallo wants to be liked. High 


Shifting ground? Dr. Robert C. Gallo in his laboratory at the National Cancer Institute. 








moting his own fame at the cost of lives. Gallo pro- 
fesses, on the contrary, that he hasn’t got time to 
answer such slander because he is too busy work- 
ing to save lives by finding a cure. 

This dark cloud of doubt is still invisible to the 
major media, however, and currently Robert 
Gallo is riding high, well above the controversy. 
Having won worldwide renown, and convincing 
most of the world that HIV causes AIDS, Gallo is 
now a globe-trotter, in foreign capitals as often as 
in his office at the National Institutes of Health 
(NIH), where he directs a lab budgeted at nearly 
$1 million a month. 

Gallo’s celebrity was given another boost last 
November, when he joined the illustrious ranks of 
those who have given the Bampton lectures at Col- 
umbia University. Among those in the audience, 
however, were a sprinkling of skeptics. For 
whether HIV does in fact cause AIDS is, as readers 


of this column know, still a matter of doubt to 
several distinguished scientists. 

The sharpest critic among them is Dr. Peter H. 
Duesberg, a professor at the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley and one-time colleague and drink- 
ing buddy of Gallo. Duesberg has spent nearly two 
years resolutely picking apart the theory on which 
Gallo’s fame and fortune rest—that the so-called 
“deadly AIDS virus,” HIV, causes AIDS. HIV is 
currently the focus of 2.5 billion federal dollars 
each year, but Duesberg insists it is a harmless mi- 
crobe, and that the causes of AIDS are probably 
drugs and disease overload. 

Duesberg is a pioneer in the field of re- 
troviruses, of which HIV is one. He argues that 
HIV is a very poor candidate for causing AIDS, 
which is characterized by loss of the all-important 
T-cells of the immune system. He points out that 
after initial infection with HIV, the virus is never 
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measured in quantity, even when the patient deve- 
lops full-blown AIDS years later and dies. (The 
AIDS test doesn’t detect the virus itself but its anti- 
bodies, the immune systems foot soldiers against 
disease.) HIV infects so few T-cells that even if it 
killed them directly as fast as it infected them, no 
more would be lost per day than in a drop of blood 
from a shaving nick, and the body would easily re- 
place them. In essence, there is nothing in the be- 
havior of the virus that could possibly account for 
the disease, according to Duesberg. 

Though his first long article two years ago in 
Cancer Research, a leading science journal, was 
virtually ignored by the scientific community, 
Duesberg has withstood scorn to press his case. In 
January '88, he introduced it to the public at large 
in SPIN. Last July, both sides battled it out in the 
pages of the prestigious journal Science. Unre- 
ported in the mainstream media, the clash left one 
thing clear: the debate on HIV remains open. Too 
many of Duesberg’s questions remained unan- 
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swered. Duesberg has since followed up with a 
very complete article for the Proceedings of the 
National Academy of Sciences, of which 
Duesberg is a member. Before it was accepted, 
however, his paper ran the gauntlet of an unprece- 
dented battery of hostile reviewers called in by the 
editor, all of whose objections Duesberg was able 
to satisfy. Duesberg says he is now “absolutely 
certain” he is right. 

Gallo’s six hours of Bampton lectures were in 
large part a reply to Duesberg—the first he has 
given in public. But he refused to stay to answer 
follow-up questions at the end of the final eve- 
ning’s lecture, although he had promised to do 


50. 

SPIN arranged to talk with Gallo later that eve- 
ning. To our surprise, it was. long, frank and fasci- 
nating conversation. Gallo allowed us to 
challenge him directly on any point, readily ad- 
mitting he didn’t know the answer to some ques- 
tions. The shocker came when Gallo outlined how 
his ideas on the deadliness of the virus have 
changed over the past year. What he said should 
encourage HIV-positive people who are otherwise 
without AIDS symptoms. 


SPIN: What do you think now of Duesberg's crifi- 
cism of the theory that HIV causes AIDS? 

Gallo: There is no organized body of science that 
thinks it is anything but comedy with Peter right 
now. That's the fact. Why does the Institute of Me- 
dicine, WHO [World Health Organization], CDC 
{Centers for Disease Control], National Academy 
of Sciences, NIH, Pasteur Institute and the whole 
body of world science 100 percent agree that HIV 
is the cause of AIDS? 

If there was anything to what Peter is saying, 
wouldn't it occur to you that there would be some 
other scientists that would agree with Peter? Can 
you tell me anyone? 

SPIN: Walter Gilbert of Harvard. 
Gallo: Wally Gilbert believes HIV doesn’t cause 





SPIN: He says it remains an open question. He 
says Duesberg has shown that, at least. 

Gallo: Wally Gilbert said that?! You want to get 
that in writing? Get Wally Gilbert to say that in 
writing! | don’t believe Wally Gilbert ever said 
anything of the sort. He probably doesn’t know all 
the facts. We have had detailed study by the best- 
qualified people and the answer is overwhelming. 
SPIN: Now Duesberg has written a 10-page arti- 
le in the Proceedings, answering all the ways 
people have tried to rebut him so far. 

Gallo: Yeah, that’s nothing. That's O.K. But be- 
lieve me, it is going to have zero impact. No one 
believes Peter, except a few people that don’t mat- 
ter. That's the simple fact. Why would anyone go 
to Duesberg? He is hanging around with some un- 
usual people, isn’t he, rather than his own peers. 
Strange. Very strange. He comes to meetings with 
guys with leather jackets and the hair and so on in 
the middle. | mean that’s a little bit odd. Doesn't it 
speak of something funny? | just cannot take his 
arguments very seriously. Either he is not reading 
something or he is not being honest with us. 
SPIN: Will you agree, however, that Peter Dues- 
bergis a serious academic critic? 


E FROWN T 


SPIN: You seem to be 
bringing some real 
optimism here. 

Gallo: | do believe AIDS is 
a solvable problem. 


Gallo: Please. You have to know deeply the back- 
ground. Deeply. | know Peter for 20 years. Infi- 
nitely better than you can or will ever know him. | 
know him as a colleague and friend. He is funny, 
strange, paradoxical, ironical. But in science, you 
don’t flap, you do. | don’t think he is logical, 
obviously. 

Do you have an emotional reason for believing 
HIV is not the cause of AIDS? Look me in the eye 
and tell me straight. Look me in the eye! 

SPIN: No, | don’t. | am only trying to look at the 


logic. 
Gallo: And you have got a reasonably good I.Q.? 
Go back and read what he wrote in Science. Do 
you think he told the truth? You know what he 
said? He said the blood [transfusion] cases were 
worse. You know what he did? He lied. He used 
the old data. Of course they have gone down. 
SPIN: No, AIDS cases where the cause is reck- 
oned to be a blood transfusion haven't gone 
down yet. 

Gallo: The people who got AIDS from blood were 
the people before the blood tests. He knows that. 
But he played it in a quiet way. 

SPIN: Its true that with a latency period of eight 
years, you wouldn't expect any immediate im- 
provement. But you said in Science that they had 
gone down, ond that is notso, Last year they dou- 
bled, in fact. So you can’t say they have gone 
down. 

Gallo: All this is emotional statement. Because if 
you don’t have the virus as a cause you don’t have 
guilt, you don’t have to worry, you can lower your 
lifestyle. But there is more evidence this virus 
causes disease than for any single agent that we 
accept as the cause of a human disease in the his- 
tory of medicine, save what we have a vaccine for. 
SPIN: In the Science debate you also wrote that 
accidental needle-sticks among health care 
workers, otherwise free of AIDS risks, had made 
some HIV-positive and then led to AIDS. | looked 
up the reference you gave and there was only one 
person who was claimed to have gotten AIDS that 
way. 

Gallo: No, that’s ridiculous. There is not only one. 
SPIN: OF 18 possible needle-stick cases, there was 
only one case claimed as certain, and it was anon- 
ymous. So the plural is wrong. 

Gallo: No, you're wrong. In the reference | gave 
there is only one case. There are more. Do you 
want me to go and get more references? 


lEd. note: The reference in question is “Update: 
Acquired Immunodeficiency Syndrome and Hu- 
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man Immunodeficiency Virus Infection Among 
Health-Care Workers,” published in the federal 
Centers for Disease Control’s Morbidity and Mor- 
tality Weekly Report of April 22, 1988. It was the 
most current and comprehensive report at the 
time. In it, only one health-care worker with AIDS 
is cited for whom the reporters claim to have ruled 
‘out all other risk factors, although no case history 
is given to support this conclusion, and the report 
does not indicate whether the person was aman or 
awoman.] 


SPIN: In your lectures, you were frank to say that 
we don't yet know how AIDS develops in patients 
and how they lose so many T-cells. 

Gallo: Yes, but again | want you to remember that 
in the history of medicine no one has had to ex- 
plain the detailed molecular and cellular patho- 
genesis [disease causation and progression] 
before concluding an agent causes the disease. To 
this day, no one knows how polio causes polio. 
SPIN: Isn't Duesberg right when he says the body 
‘actually manufactures many more T-4 cells every 
day than the virus could possibly kill? 

Gallo: No, Duesberg is wrong. You don’t repopul- 
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ate. He doesn’t know what he is talking about. No- 
body has kinetics like that in humans yet. 

SPIN: You mean it is not, as Duesberg asserts, 
standard knowledge that in adults, T-cells regen- 
erate at a certain rate¢ 

Gallo: No, of course not. No one knows the rate of 
repopulation of T-4 cells in an adult, because by 
the time you are an adult you have almost no thy- 
mus |the “T” in T-cell] gland left. You may not 
have any repopulation of T-4 cells. No one has a 
good answer to that question. If he knows the 
kinetic production of T-4 cells, fine. | tell you the 
T-cell immunologists that | have talked to don’t 
know the answer. 


[Ed. note: The acknowledged authority in the field 
is Jonathan Sprent at the Scripps Clinic and Re- 
search Foundation, in California. Duesberg re- 
ports that in a paper in B and T Cells in Immune 
Regulation, Sprent estimates the renewal rate of T- 
cells in human adults at about 50 percent per 
month.) 





‘SPIN: With an estimated 1.5 ion HIV-positives 
in this country, we sill have only just over 80,000 
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AIDS cases in eight years—doesn't that begin to 
seem low? 

Gallo: No. It's a long-latency virus. All the re- 
troviruses that infect naturally have long latencies. 
A disease can take years to occur. We have lots of 
things that take a long time. | hope that things will 
happen more on the side you imply—that not 
many of these people get AIDS. 

SPIN: But six percent after eight years begins to 
seem a slow rate of attack for a supposedly 100- 
percent deadly virus, even with an average la- 
tency of eight years. 

Gallo: Yes, but again, once again, what is the la- 
tency period? You could say,“Oh gee, virus 
doesn’t do that.” But how long does smoking take? 
How long does even a powerful carcinogen like 
asbestos take? How long does most human cancer 
take when we have an agent which we think is re- 
sponsible? 

‘SPIN: How does the virus make a comeback if in- 
itially it is put down by the antibodies which attack 
foreign elements in the body? 

Gallo: | have no idea. That is a complexity we 
don’t understand, but it doesn’t take away from 
the fact. 

SPIN: So Duesberg is right in pointing it out—that 
in our current state of understanding of the im- 
mune system, we don’t know how that works. 
Gallo: | would say thatis fair, yes. 


Prior to 1988, Gallo insisted that “you don’t need 
cofactors” to bring on AIDS. He has recently 
shown signs of shifting his views. Last summer, he 
said he now believes that HBLV, a herpes virus, is a 
major “cofactor.” Were there others? As I followed 
him through the logic of his position, | got goose 
bumps. Galllo’s current ideas are stunningly differ- 
ent from those he has consistently espoused. 


SPIN: Do you think that drugs could play a role in 
bringing on AIDS? 

Gallo: | have no basis to say no, and no basis to say 
yes. | just don’t know the data well enough on 
some of the drugs | might be talking about. So if 
you tell me you know some data that is intriguing 
for some particular drug being a possible major 
cofactor in AIDS, | am all ears. 

SPIN: Do you think syphilis may be involved in 
some form or fashion? 

Gallo: If syphilis was there before there was AIDS, 
then syphilis is not the cause of the AIDS epi- 
demic. Can syphilis come into the picture and 
make it much worse? Of course. Does it? | don’t 
know. | have not studied the literature carefully. It 
is certainly not silly to think about it. 

Of course, all these things that develop aren't 
just one virus knocking. But HIV is the goody that, 
if it vanished, this epidemic would vanish. 

SPIN: How can you be sure of that when by itself 
the virus seems to have caused illness in only five 
rcent of the AIDS cases in the U.S.? The rest 
ve other AIDS risks—they are high-risk-taking 
gays or drug users. 
Gallo: It's deep. | tried to tell you that laboratory 
studies indicate that the virus spreads after T-cell 
activation. T-cells are activated by other infec- 
tions, right? O.K.? The virus lays dormant. It will 
not cause disease rapidly, at least most of the va- 
riants of the virus won't. 


[Ed. note: T-cells are involved in fighting all fo- 
reign agents. According to traditional biology, it is 
notonly a certain few microbes that activate them: 
they are activated dozens of times every day.] 


Continued on page 60 





Magazine and CYPRESS RECORDS are proud to announce 


The 1ST Annual #1 WITH A BULLET 
songwriters’ competition 


, Cypress Records released #1 With A Bullet, a collection of original songwriters’ demos that went on to become 
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that when the light hits your face in a certain way, 
you remind us of someone we used to know. 
Someone special. So if you subscribe now, we'll 
kick in a bonus, just for you: a free custom cassette 
of new and upcoming music, designed just for this 
offer. You can’t buy these cassettes in stores, and 
some of the music isn’t even released yet. 

That's right. For a paltry $15.95, you get twelve 
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Dr. Peter H. Duesberg, professor of virology, University of California at Berkeley. 


AIDS from page 56 





SPIN: So if you have the virus it just puts you at risk 
for other diseases? 

Gallo: Maybe you and |, Tony, could live with it for 
30 years and die of old age. I don’t know that. But | 
wonder, and I could believe it, and you could say, 
“Doesn't that prove your point,” and | could say, 
“No!” It’s what | think is reasonable. | do believe if 
you got rid of the virus | don’t care about your be- 
havior. You understand what | am saying? I don’t 
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believe it is lifestyle. Lewis Thomas, who used to 
be President of Memorial Sloan Kettering Hospi- 
tal, gave a lecture when | was a kid just coming 
into science, and | never forgot a statement he 
made: Multifactorial usually translates in medi- 
cine to multi-ignorance. 

When you have a specific agent, grab it. 
SPIN: But, you agree that the two so-called AIDS 
viruses, HIV-1 and HIV-2, have existed for a long, 
long time. They haven't just popped into 
existence. 
Gallo: Sure. 
SPIN: So why do we have a novel plague? 


Chris Carrol 


Gallo: The virus may have existed for some period 
of time alright, but not all over the planet. We 
proved that with old serum [blood samples]. The 
old serum is negative all over the world, except in 
‘one region. 


[Ed note: Blood samples are often kept in storage 
for future study. Tests have been run on samples 
from several countries to detect antibodies to HIV. 
According to Gallo, all pre-AIDS samples test neg- 
ative, except for those in one region of Africa, 
which he would not name.] 


SPIN: So when it arrived in the U.S., it still didn’t 
cause a lot of trouble until it attached itself to peo- 
ple who were exposed to other powerful things? 
Gallo: Tony, that part is reasonable. But | can’t 
come to that as a conclusion, O.K.? Let me just say 
that that is not unreasonable in my opinion. But it 
is not something | could prove. 


If anything has been agreed in the past year of de- 
bate and non-debate, it is that HIV, as Duesberg 
was the first to point out, does not infect enough T- 
cells to kill AIDS patients unless some unknown 
indirect mechanism is involved. Much of the 
theorizing of the AIDS science establishment over 
the past year consists of unproven speculation as 
to how these indirect mechanisms might work. 

Given this weakness in the alleged killer virus, 
Gallo accounts for its deadlines with a new inspi- 
ration. He speculates that the virus typically lies 
quietly in the T-cells without causing any harm, 
until other infections, and possibly drugs as well, 
“activate” it. Only through a partnership between 
virus and disease is the damage to the body’s de- 
fenses done, and the fatal immune deficiency 
caused. Very often, it seems, the virus by itself will 
do nothing. 


SPIN: Haven't you then shifted ground a bit since 
you told me a year ago that HIV was killing T-cells 
oll by itself “like a truck”? 
Gallo: No, listen to me carefully. | still say that 
again. If you infect a T-cell in the lab and stimulate 
it, it is dead. | showed you a picture. Its dead. 
Be careful you are not misunderstanding a quote 
from me. | am not shifting any ground. My opinion 
on the disease is fundamentally unaltered, but | 
hope like you | grow with time. | wouldn’t want to 
stay in one spot, would you? That would mean | 
have learned nothing. 
SPIN: So supposing someone does test positive for 
the virus, and they are behaving well and not tak- 
ing high risks, would you agree that on the whole 
they might live happily for some time? 
Gallo: Yes. It’s possible. 
SPIN: Doesn't that suggest that you need cofact- 
ors? 
Gallo: No. Because the cofactors existed before, 
and the AIDS virus didn’t. You have a new agent 
and a new disease. The agent correlates with the 
disease. O.K.? In an overwhelming manner—a 
manner which is almost simple. That cofactors 
make things worse, | repeat, is self-evident. It is 
true of almost every human disease. 
SPIN: But how can we be sure that the virus is actu- 
ally involved, when the other things are necessary 
to cause the problem, and you have to wait for 
them to come along? 
Gallo: No. The other things are not necessary but 
they accelerate. Your T-cells are going to get stim- 
ulated, and you are going to spread virus, and you 
are going to have disease. 

You could argue it was something else and 
something else forever, you know, and no one can 





ever prove anything and you can do a lot of harm 
to science. 
SPIN: Does the virus vary in its deadliness to cells? 
Gallo: Sometimes. The disease tends to be slower 
without the T-cell stimulation. | can see that in lab 
studies. | have said it for a long time. Things that 
activate T-cells will make life worse. It will spread 
more virus. In addition, | told you that there are 
specific cofactors probably, in a sense, if you want 
to call them cofactors. 

But there are plenty of people who simply got 
blood transfusions who have gotten AIDS. 
SPIN: There is hope for those that don’t behave 
badlye 
Gallo: | like that line. | like that line. Let’s empha- 
size that. | agree with you. | hate it when people 
give no hope—like the [Washington] Post front- 
page story saying that 100 percent of people in- 
fected with HIV will die with AIDS. We don't 
know that. We shouldn't be predicting that, and it 
could even precipitate suicide. They shouldn't 
have put that on the front page, even if it wére true. 
But the fact is that we just don’t know. 
SPIN: Basically, you will not be surprised if the rate 
of actual AIDS cases falls off despite the fact that 
there may be lots of HIV-positive people around— 
so long as they behave well? 
Gallo: Right. My suspicion is that good behavior, 
avoiding certain things, is likely to make the rate of 
development of the disease much slower in the 
population as a whole. There may be variants of 
the virus that grow fast and people will throw it in 
your face and my face if | say this, but it may be 
because some variants are worse than others. | 
can’t prove that, but | suspect so. But basically, | 
do believe that you could make the disease slow. 
And that in the general population you probably 
will see a slow rate of disease with good behavior, 
and maybe the latency will be very, very low. I'd 
love to see that happen. 
SPIN: So we seem to be ending up with a virus that 
actually doesn’t cause a lot ofharm unless you be- 
have in some way or other to exacerbate it. 
Gallo: Don’t go that far! That's a mistake. For me 
that’s too far. For me in this interview it is. If you 
want to say that on your own, fine. But | don’t be- 
lieve that. | do believe that this virus in and of itself 
can cause a fatal disease. 


Is it possible to “stay in one spot” and “shift 
ground” at the same time? Despite his disclaimer, 
Gallo seems to have shifted ground dramatically. 
He has, in fact, accommodated Duesberg's objec- 
tions by incorporating them into his own position. 
Duesberg says that the virus is not involved, and 
that AIDS is more likely caused by drugs and dis- 
ease overload. Now Gallo agrees that disease 
overload, and perhaps drugs, are involved, be- 
cause they “activate” the virus which he feels is 
otherwise asleep. 

The world’s leading AIDS scientist had now 
made it clear that if HIV-positive people otherwise 
maintain their health, the “deadly virus” is not so 
deadly after all. Given this, | wanted to know how 
he could justify giving highly toxic AZT to people 
who are HIV-positive but don’t have any AIDS- 
related symptoms. 


SPIN: If in fact, just having the virus is not necessar- 
ily a threat by itself, why take AZT, which is unde- 
niably very toxic? 

Gallo: Very low doses of AZT are not very danger- 
‘ous. To answer the question as best | can, if it was 
me I can simply tell you in honesty, if| get infected 


Continued on page 81 
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Family Man 


Like a southern short story writer, John Hiatt 
has got some ghosts lurking in the cellar. Instead of 
drinking to forget, he invites them in for coffee. 


Article by Burt Kearns 


Photograph by Jeff Gold 


shows when a ghost enters the room. It hap- 

pens midway through “Your Dad Did,” a 
rave-up about a family kinda-guy who realizes 
over breakfast he’s just like the old man. Hiatt gets 
a glimpse of the ghost pulling up in a De Soto just 
after the slide guitar workout. ‘He's gonna kill us,” 
Hiatt says, twitching his shoulders and eyebrows 
and moving about like a young Walter Brennan. 
He gets laughs with the rap. But when the music 
stops and he peers out at something over the audi- 
ence, the country-stomping rock'n'roll gives way 
to some good old-fashioned psychodrama. 

“Dad? Is that—is that you? Dad?” Hiatt says he 
can see the ghost standing before him in a familiar 
brown suit. “Uh, Dad, what're you doin’ here? 
This is a nightclub in 1988. I'm all grown up. You 
died 25 years ago. This is a sold-out show. What 
the hell are you doin’ here?” The ‘‘thirtyso- 
mething” crowd gets a real hoot out of that one. 
“What? Yeah, | did my homework, Pop. No, we 
haven't been playin’ too loud. ... Hey Dad, you 
know I love you. I really miss you. ...” 

John Hiatt, rock’n‘roll’s family man laureate, 
travels the world like a modern-day Francis Phe- 
lan, an ironweed sharing a boxcar crammed with 
ghosts. And foremost among the riders is one Ro- 
bert Hiatt of Indianapolis, an overweight, over- 
worked traveling salesman 25 years dead, a man 
who really does have a habit of popping up at the 
most unlikely times. 

“It’s been a year where | can sit down and think 
about him and just fucking start crying,” John Hiatt 
says into a cup of black coffee. “Just out of the 
blue. The other day, when I was just ready tocome 
out on the tour, | found all this stuff—my mother 
saved all this crap, and of course, she always por- 
trayed my father as sort of a jerk to me, and did not 
really have a lot of respect for him or whatever— 
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T= a point in every one of John Hiatt’s 





and anyway, | found this little note that he'd writ- 
ten to me on my sixth birthday, just sort of thanking 
me for being who | was. And | found this the other 
day, and it was just like—" He laughs out loud. 
“The Wailing Wall! I'm at the Wailing Wall! Just 
bawling my eyes out, like, ‘Holy shit, just the stuff 
that | needed to hear.’ But even 30 or however 
many years later, that means a lot to me.” 

Hiatt sits in a hotel room a dozen floors above 
Manhattan's East Side. A gawky six-footer who 
buttons his shirt all the way to the top, he literally 
looks haunted. His face reflects every hard minute 
of his rough, destructive 36 years. He leans for- 
ward intently, eyes bugging, a gold wedding band 
prominent on the hand holding the cup. When the 
coffee’s gone, he'll start on tap water. A compli- 
mentary bottle of champagne has been hustled out 
of the kitchenette and given to his road manager. 
Hiatt’s been sober four years. But the ghosts still 
hang around. 

“My oldest brother died [a suicide] when | was 
nine, and that was sort of the beginning of the end 
of my parents’ marriage. They blamed each other. 
My family was a matriarchy. My mother ruled the 
roost, and | have a lot of bitter feelings toward my 
mother. And I'm sure a lot of that comes out in 
some of the earlier records ina kind of misogynist, 
woman-hater kind of vibe.” 

He gets up for water, walks carefully like a man 
ona sailing ship. “I’m still pissed, but it’s okay for 
me right now. | kind of hold on to that anger, be- 
cause in a way, it’s my way into that crap. Anger's 
not such a bad thing. In my house it was dangerous 
to be mad. When people were mad it was scary, 
because you didn’t know what was going to hap- 
pen. But | think it can be good. It’s not like | roll 
around in it, but like | say, it’s a thread whereby | 
can remain connected and willing to deal with 
those issues. So for now, I'ma little bit miffed.” 





Hiatt figures music is what saved him from 
growing up to be a “miserable, fat midwestern 
guy, selling insurance or something.” As a kid, he 
was weird, Catholic and fat. “Overweight, real 
fat. Yeah, obese. Then | focused my compulsions 
...just shifted from food to alcohol and dope.” 
But all along, he had his songs, playing guitar 
since he was nine, doing Elvis poses with a tennis 
racket, writing his first song the year his Dad died. 
Itwas an ode to a girl named Beth Ann. A buddy's 
girlfriend, of course. The chorus went, “Beth Ann, 
you are a wo-man.” Two chords. A and G. 

For too long, Hiatt’s life was something out of 
the imaginings of one of those southern short story 
writers to whom he’s often been compared. More 
than a decade of recording and touring gained him 
little more than a cult following and critical raves 
as some kind of American Elvis Costello, a dead- 
‘on cynic a little too clever for his own good. In 
1984, he kicked a serious alcohol and drug habit. 
In 1985, his estranged wife hanged herself, leav- 
ing him with their baby daughter. 

Hiatt up and took the kid to Nashville, where 





his career began, and started from scratch. He fell 
in love with another recovering alcoholic, married 
her, gained a stepson and finally a family. He 
clung to that concept the way his butt used to cling 
toa barstool. 

He made another record in February ‘87, laid it 
down in a four-day supersession with cronies Jim 
Keltner, Nick Lowe and Ry Cooder. Bring the Fam- 
ily was stripped-down display—the songs were a 
revelation, soul-baring testaments of his shaky 
faith in love and hope, documenting the struggles 
of a man who has come to terms with (or at least is 
no longer frightened of) his demons and ghosts. 

“| think the album came out of scrounging up a 
little tiny prick of humility, enough to ask some- 
body for help when | was down to almost the end 
with drinking and taking dope. That was the be- 
ginning of just sort of letting people into my life for 
the first time. Being aware for the first time that 
there is some kind of force, love or whatever you 
want to call it, that works through folks, And that 
folks are willing to help each other.” 

Slow Turning continues the journey, but it’s a 





more confident driver who rolls back the top and 
cruises south on the power of love. The ghosts in 
the backseat make room for Hiatt’s optimistic 
‘American living, from the outlaw couple who 
shoot upa bank machine for laundry money to the 
loser who steals a Cadillac out of the Graceland 
garage. ‘The album deals with, ‘how do we keep 
on movin’?’ We got this thing. . . life is good; how 
do we keep from screwin’ it up? How do we keep it 
alive and vital and not complacent?” 


Plans for Slow Turning originally called for the 
same all-star lineup, but “things just got weird, 
people wanted three times as much as was of- 
fered, and it got crazy,” Hiatt says. Hiatt scrapped 
all attempts at recreating the magic, and brought it 
home to Nashville. He spent all of 18 days record- 
ing with his road band, a hot-sauce Louisiana trio 
called the Goners. 

“Thad lobbied for the Goners as far back as the 
beginning of the year,” he says. “We went out |in 
"87] and toured for Bring the Family, and those 


guys were kinda under the gun because they had 
to fill some pretty big shoes. About halfway into 
the tour, the general consensus was that they 
didn’t have to fill anybody's shoes, They had their 
own fine Italian shoes.” 

Since—wouldn’t you know it—they’ve become 
just like family. “It’s just a very nice experience to 
have a band, The potential is really limitless as a 
four-piece. We toyed with the idea of adding a fifth 
guy because we had Bernie Leadon throwin’ in the 
odd mandolin, a banjo here and a mandocello 
there [on Slow Turning]. We were having conver- 
sations and the Goners were very, very protective 
of this four-piece thing that we have. It was kinda 
touching in a way. The old analogy, ‘It’s just like a 
marriage, well, it’s true in a way because you have 
to be willing to work at it to make it as a group.” 

Even so, Hiatt says he’s quitting the road when 
the tour ends, at least for “pretty much the next 
year.” Mainly because life traveling with the boys 
doesn’t quite jibe with his family man aspirations. 

“t's kinda like oil and water sometimes,” he 
says. “It's rough, That thing about quality time ver- 
sus quantity time is a lot of bullshit in my opinion. 
You gotta be there. It’s tricky. It puts a lot of strain 
‘on the unit. 

“My wife and I both love to go. The family likes 
to go. The kids like to move, they like hotels. Just 
like their dad. They don’t have to clean anything 
up. | don’t have an urge to leave them and go out 
ramblin’ and come back with tales of the road or 
video movies of it. | was thinkin’ about it: we 
bought a video camera finally because we got a 
new baby, and we thought, ‘Gee, we've already 
missed two kids, and it’s a nice little something 
that we could finally maybe afford to get,’ so we 
got one. | thought briefly about bringin’ it out on 
the road. Then | thought, what am | gonna do? 
‘And then | was here in this neat place while you 
were home wiping shit off of practically every- 
thing,’ as Kurt Vonnegut used to say? So I didn’t 
bring it. 

“Love playing a gig. | love meeting people and 
| love seeing places. The hard thing is just bein’ 
away from the family.” 

John Hiatt’s journey to this contented place has 
been long, and the ghosts still hang around, in 
brown suits. He confronts them, continuing the 
excorcism, on stage. “Yeah, Daddy, | got a family 
of my own now. | got three kids and a wife. It’s re- 
ally cool, you know. Sometimes | wish you were 
around... Yeah, you know when you were 
around, there was always somethin’ | wanted to 
tell you, but you left so quick. | never had a 
chance.” But that’s the thing about art: you get to 
say the stuff you never could in life. cy 
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Bonnie Shiffmon 


R.E.M. 
Green 
Warner Bros. 


The Replacements. 
Don't Tell A Soul 
Sire/Reprise 


Matthew Sweet 
Earth 
A&M 


‘Small-time big stars the ints (ler): Slim 
Dunlap, | Paul Nesterburg, thris Mars and Tommy Stinson. 


Joe Levy: Did you see the Stipe inter- 
view on MTV? He wouldn't look at 
the camera. They'd ask him questions 
and he'd stare over to the side as 
though he was in high school and he 
thought, “If they look me in the eyes 
they'll steal my soul.” 

Christian Logan Wright: R.E.M. songs 
are like recorded versions of little 
things you'd scribble in the back of 
your notebook during Survey of Art. 
JL: It’s all so private—Stipe won't ad- 
dress the audience. | don’t under- 
stand why he won't be a rock star. | 
wish more of these guys would be 
rock stars. The saddest thing about 
the Replacements record—and it’s a 
sad record—is that half of it is an ap- 
ing of Paul Westerberg’s favorite rock 
star, Alex Chilton, and the guy wasn’t 
even ever a real star. | mean, | own 
Alex Chilton records, and | haven’t let 
it ruin my life. 

CLW: Do you think the Replacements 
could be rock stars? 

JL: Probably not. | can’t say, “Gosh if 
only they'd gotten radio play they 

















coulda been rock stars,” like the in- 
dustry was conspiring against them. 
Radio play is not why this music is 
made, that’s not the way it’s made. It 
is hard to explain R.E.M. They are 
rock stars, they do get radio play, and 
it does seem like the triumph of good 
over adversity. But alternative music 
doesn’t really work that way. This 
Matthew Sweet record: you couldn’t 
call the guy a songwriter, you'd have 
to call him an architect—it sounds. 
like he builds his songs in the studio— 
but you'd have to listen to these first 
three songs, which are great, and say, 
“Wow man, I'd put this on.if | was 
home one Sunday morning and the 
light was streaming in the window 
and | was baking oatmeal cookies and 
wearing flannel shirt.” You wouldn't 
hear this stuff on the radio. It’s private. 
And there's a part of me that wishes 
these guys would be rock stars. 
Tommy Stinson would be a great 
pinup for Sassy magazine. There was 
an age in which these fucked-up, re- 
latively artistic, bohunk guys weren't 
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afraid to be rock stars. Jim Morrison 
was not afraid to be a pinup. 

CLW: And you can’t think of anyone 
who's like that now? 

JL: Idon’t think Springsteen is artistic. 
He’s good-looking, but | don’t think 
he embodies urges that are as essen- 
tially self-destructive, bohemian, or 
high-school-romantic as the ones Jim 
Morrison did. Can you think of any- 
‘one like that now? 

CLW: Axl Rose is really the quintes- 
sential rock star, although he’s not the 
slightest bit deep. But then. what 
would happen to these people if they 
became rock stars? R.E.M. just con- 
tinues on and gets paid a million-tril- 
lion-thousand dollars to do what 
they're doing. 

JL: And instead of rising to the chal- 
lenge of their new, big audience, they 
ask their audience to rise to the chal- 
lenge of their music. “Stand” is a 
great song—for the next three minu- 
tes this is the best song in the world. 
Exceptit’s so obtuse. Maybe someone 
can write in and explain just what it’s 
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about, and explain how “Orange 
Crush’ is about Agent Orange. | think 
. it stubbornly refuses to say what it has 
to say. It’s got more to do with Miles 
Davis turning his back on his audi- 
ence instead of putting on a show 
than it has to do with Jerry Lee Lewis 
banging pianos and setting the world 
on fire. It’s got more to do with art 
than with rock’n’roll, which is a sad 
state of affairs. 
CLW: Why? 
JL: Because art's in museums and 
rock'n'roll is everywhere else. It sur- 
rounds us. When | think of a good 
rock song, | want a song that’s going 
to be there when | walk outside my 
house. It’s going to be on someone 
else’s radio, it’s going to be on TY, it’s 
going to be playing when I’m shop- 
ping for clothes. 
CLW: I think of it as a much more per- 
sonal thing. | would prefer not to hear 
my favorite rock’n‘roll song on the ra- 
dio, | would prefer not to see people 
dancing to it, I'd prefer to listen to it in 
my own living room and have my 
‘own meaning for it and not go back 
and read an interview with an ex- 
tremely visible rock star who explains 
every lyric word for word and takes 
my interpretation away from me. Be- 
cause then it means nothing to me. 
Then it’s just rock'n'roll, not art. | 
think music has become an art form, 
and it should be an art form. It’s cer- 
tainly replaced a lot of other things we 
used to depend on art for, and if mu- 
sic’s not art, we live in a pretty pitiful 
society. 
JL: But art is pretty much what kills 
this Replacements album. It’s not just 
the worst Replacements album ever, 
it completely sucks, And part of the 
reason is that they’re trying for the first 
time to be craftsmen with a wide 
range of artistic expression. And 
they've made a record that doesn’t 
rock at all. This record is a big let- 
down, 
CLW: A letdown to you, but what 
about to people who don’t care about 
what it’s aping? There are songs on it, 
like “Achin’ To Be,” that have unself- 
conscious passion. Someone who's 
not a rock critic, someone who is at 
home just getting ready to go out will 
listen to the record and think, “OK, 
I'm there.” 
JL: | still say the world needs rock 
stars. We've always had them and 
we'll always need them. 
CLW: What for? We have too many 
bands. We can’t single out rock stars 
any more. 
JL: We have too many bands, and half 
of them should just disappear. We 
need rock stars. We need them to 
love, because certain friends of ours 
have no idea what love is but they 
have deep sexual desires for Axl 
Rose, so they have a small foothold 
on what love is. And we need them to 
destroy. That’s why this is a dispos- 
able music. 
CLW: How can you say that? We can’t 


let them go. That's why we don’t have 
proper rock stars now, because there 
are things that we can’t let go. We 
can't let Elvis Presley go, we can’t let 
Jim Morrison go. And the people who 
are still alive who were rock stars, we 
just dismiss. Like Lou Reed. He was a 
rock star and he’s not anymore. And 
we don't think of him as what he is 
now, we think of what he was before. 
JL: Except when we go see R.E.M. and 
they do Velvet Underground covers. 
CLW: Exactly. We think of Lou Reed 
and the Velvet Underground. We do 
not think of him as Lou Reed in this 
day. We do not look forward to his 
next record. We walk out of the room 
to wash our hands when he comes on 
the television advertising a moped or 
an anti-drug campaign. | think we've 
changed too much. There are too 
many choices. We can worship Axl 
Rose, or we can worship Elvis Cos- 
tello, or we can take our pick of the 
thousand-and-one underground 
bands. We don’t need rock stars. We 
can’t have them anymore. 


—Joe Levy and Christian Logan 
Wright 


New Order 
Technique 
Qwest 


People often dis New Order as 
“cold.” You know, robot-pop for de- 
pressives who say “I’ve not been 
well.” True, their earliest stuff 
sounded austere, which | guess was 
understandable in the wake of lan 
Curtis’s tacky suicide. But ever since 
the 1982 Euro-hit “Blue Monday,” 
these Brits have become masters at 
spooning out the synth-pop fructose. 
True, New Order are still solipsistic 
knights of faith, but now they're also 
knights of Faith. Their best dance 
tracks are as erotic as George Mi- 
chael’s, and yet New Order remain 
bemused by their own sexuality. Low- 
life even began with a harmonica 
solo, one that made you laugh at the 
fey self-deprecation and the sexy wit 
that shone through. 

But what really makes New Order 
so erotically entrancing is their lan- 
guor (sorry, “languour’’). From 
“Temptation” to “Leave Me Alone” 
to “True Faith,” New Order songs 
tend to luxuriate in their own sexual 
tension, never climaxing, just aching 
on and on. Vocalist Bernard Sumner 
sings about “the perfect kiss” with a 
narcissistic sob which suggests that 
for him, the perfect kiss is between 
Bernard and his mirror. Try to imagine 
him actually kissing someone else, 
and you think of the film where Char- 
lie Chaplin tries to milk a cow, ner- 
vously tipping his hat. Even when 
making his most intense pronounce- 





Sex gods or robot programmers? New Order (I-r): 
Gillian Gilbert, Steven Morris, Peter Hook, and 
Bernard Sumner. 





ments, Bernard sounds exhausted; his 
drowsy tone is as fetching as Madon- 
na’s equally self-obsessed chirp. New 
Order is disco for dancing alone: “‘To- 
night | should have stayed at home/ 
Playing with my pleasure zone.” To 
paraphrase George Michael, sex is 
natural, sex is fun, sex is best when it’s 
one. 

On Technique, New Order sound 
more comfortable with mass ap- 
peal—the arrangements are more di- 
rect, the vocals less lost in overdubs 
than they were on the excellent but 
overly cluttered Brotherhood. The 
songs veer from Thorazine house 
(“Fine Time”) to chiming guitar bal- 
lads (“All The Way,” Run’), but most 
of Technique churns along with the 
same straightforward grace as “True 
Faith.” Peter Hook's bass is pure 
throom-bop elastic, while Gillian 
Gilbert's synth washes down over 
parched guitar (which occasionally 
steps out to remind you of everyone 
from McGuinn to Marr). The ravish- 
ing sound of Technique provides the 
perfect context for Bernard's 
somnambulance. 

And as the band has grown 
warmer, so has Bernard. He still 
misses the gorgeous solipsism of 
childhood “‘true faith,” he still tries to 
recapture it on the dance floor, he still 
wakes up the next morning madly in 
love with people who don’t even like 
him. But now, he’s less likely to cast 
Other People in the role of party 
poopers. Sure, dancing alone is fun. 
“Nothing in this world can touch the 
music that I’ve heard,” and what 
disco Dante wants to share his paradi- 
sal vision with real suffering human 
beings? Though Bernard still clings to 


his vision, he sure isn’t singing “up, 
down, turn around, please don’t let 
me hit the ground” anymore. He re- 
ally wants his relationships to work. 
Coming from most singers, these 
lyrics might sound pathetic, but we 
trust Bernard, if only because he 
sounds like he’s stayed up way past 
his bedtime to tell us. 

If anything, Technique is too warm 
and too humane. “Run,” which bor- 
rows its melody from Bryan Adams's 
“One Night Love Affair,” indulges in 
pop trash even too much for my Ma- 
donnadolatrous sweet ear. This stuff 
isn’t quite as refreshingly cold as the 
‘Ambitious Lovers, Pet Shop Boys, and 
Scritti Politti. Neil Tennant is exciting 
because he has no heart. Bernard's 
exciting despite his heart. But believe 
me, in these times of compassionate 
schlock like 10,000 Maniacs, it takes 
a smart band to make warmhearted- 
ness actually sound sexy again. New 
Order pull it off. They'll let you be in 
their dream, if they can be in yours. 


—Robert Sheffield 


Rob Base And 
D.J. E-Z Rock 
It Takes Two 
Profile 


£-Z Rock, who blends tha breaks like 
a cake that Betty Crocker baked, iz 
able to reach tha feet of tha patrons 
who come to dance. I’ve stopped 
goin’ ta jams ‘cuz somebody always 
want tuh fight. Tha Dj’d play house 
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Mr. Base 


muzik & hispaniks would pack tha 
floor, but if it wuz rap, then bess buh- 
leev you'd hav a free fuh all-brawl. 
Rob’z records, howevuh, combine 
house & rap musik to come up wit’ 
what | call “house hip hop.” My 
favorite iz “Don’t Sleep On It" which 
iz made with “Assembly Line” by tha 
Commadors. Here iz where tha rap 
explodes into a command by Mr. Base 
to listen up or a warning to those who 
have or will try to dis. Another nice 
touch, tha muzik iz played rather 
than programmed. Y’all know dis iz 
tha computer age & everythang iz put 
‘ona floppy, but real hip hop iz a pair 
of SL B's and a Gemini mixer. What 
happen’ to duhol dayz? Nowah dayz 
all ya hear iz “Joy & Pain” on tha 
news, tha job & on tha air. Thiz cut 
travels frum uptown tuh Hunington, 
Long Island. 

“He got three songs that’s smooth 
on tha album: ‘Get On The Dance 
Floor’ ‘Don’t Sleep On It, & ‘Joy & 
Pain.’ As for tha slow jams, he 
shouldn't get involved.” 

But what about tha beats? 

“That's what makes him different. 
He's more interested in pleasin’ tha 
world instead of a nation!” —. 
Powell, Hunington, NY. 

This iz juz wun comment made by 
a proud cumstomer, and az a matter 
of fact, lagree wit’ dat. |hate to hear a 
poppyseed playboy rappin ‘bout hiz 
fame & wealth, talkin ‘bout goin fuh 
self. Nah, we're tired of all that 
2#@!#*. Jus play tha muzik, home- 
boy. Tha debut album actually con- 
trols tha dance floor at any club or 
pub. “It Takes Two” iz made to be 
played and obeyed ‘til tha needle 
fallz into tha turntable. It began esca- 
lating 9 months ago & hazn’t come 
down since, It ain't hard tuh beeleev, 
tha single “It Takes Two” has taken ti- 
tles from #1 requested song to tha hy- 
pest club crossover since tha Chic 
‘organization put out “Good Times” 
in '79. Other columnists have stated 
that one must be more technically in- 
clined than creative. That’s bull- 
shanks if ya ask mae! That kind of 
thinking promotes meism & that 
mostly controlls rap muziq. Mr. Base 
& partner have brought in a newave to 
a dying age, proving that one man 


can’t change tha werl, he can’t 
change tha law & he damn sure can’t 
stop tha violence in hip hop! It takes 
two. 

At tha end of each segment, Fiskel 
& Ebert would rate their choices of 
viewing material. | ain’t no Ebert, but 
1 know what’z tha move! I'd give two 
tumz up fuh "Tha Prince Of Profile” 
and a smile. Ah, Mr. Base, glad you 
stopped by. Are you stayin’ awhile?! 


—Bénz Malone 





Ancient Heart 
Reprise 


Boy, this is one depressed babe. 
While her juvenile hot-to-trot con- 
temporaries were doing the locomo- 
tion up the charts, this 
Fijian/Malaysian teenager raised in 
Basingstoke—a sort of English equiv- 
alent of Teaneck, New Jersey— 
locked herself in her room and read a 
Jot of grim 20th century poets. 

More miserable than Leonard Co- 
hen, more cryptic than Kate Bush, 
Tanita Tikaram wears her ancient 
heart on her album sleeve. Drop the 
needle and you can hear her influ- 








ences—from Joni Mitchell (“I Love 
You") to Van Morrison (“Sighing In- 
nocents”’) and jazz victim Sting ("For 
All These Years’). 

But Tikaram turns out to be a real 
magpie, pinching bits from hither and 
thither and building them into some- 
thing of her own, albeit something 
willfully abstract. When she sings, 
“Everyone has come to see/Well, 
some things have to die/Flowers out 
for this graphic haunt/But they all pass 
me by,” (“World Outside Your Win- 
dow”) who knows what the hell she’s 
talking about? But it somehow sounds 
good when matched with a sing-a- 
long folkish melody and a voice that 
resembles Nico at 78 RPM. And it 
probably got her an “A” on her crea- 
tive writing paper. 


It’s her voice that helps the music 
triumph over the self-consciously 
adult lyrics (not “adult” in the porno 
sense, but in their attempt to be crea- 
tiveand metaphorical about “lurve”. 
An extremely mellifluous instrument 
for one of such tender years, it has the 
resonance of someone a lot more ma- 
ture and world-weary. If John House- 
man had been a depressed chanteuse 
from Basingstoke, this is what he 
would have sounded like. 

But Tikaram, at 19, tries so hard to 
be grown-up about what she struggles 
to say that she ends up stamping her 
age all over her songs. If you didn’t 
know how old she was, you'd think 
her merely pretentious instead of pre- 
cocious. That said, the one song on 
the album that directly addresses 
teenage concerns (“Poor Cow,” a dia- 
tribe against silly, young boys and 
their silly, young obsessions) has the 
strongest lyric and the weakest music. 
And I'll always trade words for a good 
tune, which is why Tikaram’s “Twist 
In My Sobriety,” with its gentle tango- 
influenced melody and incompre- 
hensible lyrics, is my favorite song on 
Ancient Heart. 

With her Rickie Lee Jones-gone- 
top-40 musical stylings, Tanita Ti- 
karam is already on solid ground, but 
lyrically she’s still struggling to find 
her feet. She's entitled—she’s 19, fer 
Chrissakes. The only difference be- 
tween her and other depressed 19- 
year-olds is that she’s making money 
out of it. With a bit of luck, she'll put 
the money towards therapy and we 
can look forward to her next album 
being a little more balanced 


—lane Garcia 


The Waterboys 
Fisherman’s Blues 
Chrysalis 


Pain—pure, emotional pain—isn’t 
such a bad thing if you know what to 
do with it: dance on it, sail away from 
it, rewrite it or paint it a different 
color. Mike Scott, the Waterboys’ 
frontman, sings about pain most of 
the way through Fisherman's Blues, 
but you hardly ever know it, because 
he's built a boat out of fiddles, man- 
dolins, Irish and American folk re- 
frains, merry jigs and country-honk 
two-steps to carry him away. In the ti- 
tle track, the singer, knee-deep in un- 
happiness, wishes he were a 
fisherman “tumblin’ on the seas’ or a 
railway brakeman ‘‘crashin’ 
headlong into the heartland.” Scott 
strums his acoustic guitar as if every 
chord’s a mile, while bandmates 
Steve Wickham on fiddle and An- 
thony Thistlethwaite on mandolin 
hasten his speed, and by the last verse 
he’s no longer wishing: “I will ride on 
that train, | will be the fisherman.” 





Early Waterboys albums showed 
the telltale signs of poet syndrome— 
the malaise that afflicts rock musi- 
cians whose vision is grossly ill-suited 
to their medium. Scott had a bad 
bout: he seemed to think his songs 
would mean more in the universal 
matrix of pop worthiness if he 
crammed them with big ideas and 
weighty sentiments. The over- 
wrought sermonettes of 1984’s A Pa- 
gan Place and 1985's This Is The Sea 
(dig those heavy titles) offered profun- 
dities like “Man crawls/Spirit flies/ 
Spirit lives when man dies” (“Spirit”), 
and “Look into my face/And see the 
heart of man” (“A Pagan Place”). 
Keyboardist Karl Wallinger and This- 
tlethwaite (then playing sax) dutifully 
pumped the arrangements full of end- 


the VWaterboys 





less synthesizer crescendos and brass 
overdubs, so that the music was 
equally excessive 

In 1986, Wallinger left the Water- 
boys to start his own band, World 
Party (dig the heavy title—maybe he 
took some of Scott’s disease with 
him). Fisherman’s Blues could have 
been played by the house band in an 
Irish tavern; in fact, the second side 
was recorded in the Irish country 
town of Spiddal with the help of local 
traditionalists like fiddler Charlie Len- 
non, accordionist Mairtin O'Connor 
and folk singer Tomas McKeown. This 
dynamic swing from art-rock pre- 
tense to rootsy shimmy may seem a 
mite suspect at first, but Scott’s steps 
are carefully mapped in his choice of 
covers: a sparse version of the old- 
time Irish standard “When Will We 
Be Married?” which he sings in a 
rasp-crackled brogue; or the rousing 
chorus of “This Land Is Your Land,” 
which fades in and out unannounced 
at the end of side two, like a snatch of 
music overheard through an open 
pub door. A rustic take on Van Morri- 
son’s “Sweet Thing,” from Astral 
Weeks, caps side one; the Waterboys 
use their newfound Celtic folkloric 
simplicity to bring out the song’s 
physical edge, though they take care 
not to lose its spiritual side either 
(Morrison, quite conceivably, could 
be calling the Virgin Mary a sweet 
thing, and I'm sure she'd be flattered). 
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That the Waterboys now have the skill 
to evoke the intangible through such 
down-home instruments and meta- 
phors shows how far they've come: 
from faux Dylanites bloated with mis- 
placed grandeur, to honest country 
naifs with humble aspirations. 

For the most part Scott keeps his 
‘own images simple, too. But there’s 
enough of the poet left in him to make 
him want to close the record with an 
adaptation of “The Stolen Child,” a 
lyrical poem by turn-of-the-century 
Irish laureate William Butler Yeats. 
Over a fluid recitation by McKeown, 
Scott coaxingly repeats the chorus, 
“Come away, human child, to the 
waters." His voice is confident, as if 
he's reached the place he was trying 
to get to and is secure enough to ask 
others to follow. 


—Karen Schoemer 





Samantha Fox just wants to have, 
you know, fun. 


Samantha Fox 
| Wanna Have Some Fun 
dive/Rt 


Death of Samantha 
Where the Women Wear the 
Glory and the Men Wear the 
Pants 

Homestead 


“Samantha;" according to Today's 
Best Baby Names, derives from Ara- 
maic (the language Jesus spoke) and 
means “the listener.” But the listener 
here is me, and though Samantha Fox 
and Death of Samantha both look bet- 
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ter than they sound, they also sound 
better than you'd think. Their third- 
each song-sets are their best by far. 
Death Of’s acoustic-eulogy rewind of 
Cleveland homey Peter Laughner’s 
“Sylvia Plath” (smart campus-DJ's are 
now segueing it into “Bell Jar” by the 
Bangles, and when Death Of Saman- 
tha’s John Petkovic tells his collegiate 
claque they'll never be so cruel or 
graceful, you know why he's telling 
them) beats Fox’s Minogue-disco re- 
wind of Dusty Springfield’s “1 Only 
Wanna Be With You” (somewhat 
preferable to the Bay City Roller ver- 
sion). But Fox’s Catholic “‘Confes- 
sion” (panting trapped-under-ice 
Italosymphonic papal perdition, and 
notonly her LP’s top track but the only 
‘one she wrote) beats Death Of's Cath- 
olic “Good Friday” (somewhat pref- 
erable to three hours of silent 
prayer). 

Sam Fox, no relation to Britny, is 
‘one Truly Liberated Wanton Harlot. 
Heavy metal bars have naked posters 
of her, and she useta bare her mams 
‘on page 3 of Limey tabs. In her latest 
video, she performs a puppet-dance 
and appears to have a rodent in her 
mouth. Yet she packs zillowatts worth 
of energy, and when she sings about 
dirty messy perverted sex, she some- 
how manages not to be real unhy- 
gienic about it. Credit the way her 
several voices switch into that whole- 
some Nanny and the Professor Cock- 
ney burr. 

The interplanetary push-throb on | 
Wanna Have Some Fun, constructed 
by Bananarama/Deb Gibson/Ozzy 
Svengalis, keeps luring you off the 
straight-and-narrow so all this noise 
can splat your shoes. The album-co- 
da’s a bloated barf, but the title cut 
shimmies, “Love House’ ‘s raga is 
out-of-this-hemisphere and “One In 
A Million” blows fuses like a Disney- 
world Wild-Mouse ride when the 
track cracks. Lascivious prose bal- 
ances lascivious pulse: “II make you 
climb the walls and kiss the ceiling,” 
“Open up in there, it’s the city po- 
lice.” “I want it/I got to got to flaunt 
it,” the hit-single goes. 

Lake Erie fashion plates Death of 
Sam flaunt it, too, which in the “let's 
be regular” indie milieu they inhabit 
is some kinda godsend. They put on a 
totally transvestitally charismatic 
show, closer to Poison (standard 
against which all trends are judged) 
than Volcanogarden or whoever. 
Think of ‘em as glitter’s answer to The 
A-Team, where the guitarist (whose 
show-offy prog-punk karma-chords 
freeze my follicles) is Face, the bass- 
ist’s the Colonel, the drummer's B.A. 
(though really he’s Bun E. Carlos), 
and the vocal guy’s Murdoch. On one 
hand, they’re neither an art-band, a 
roots-band, a shock-band or a joke- 
band (or maybe | just don’t get the 
jokes); on the other hand, they're all 
of the above, which hurts 
sometimes. 








Cooking with the Cannibals (I-r): Andy Cox, 
Steel 


Roland Gift and David 








Petkovic’s non-humble epiglottal 
quiver matches his mates’ visual or- 
nateness, maybe, but it still bugs me 
some. His post-mod credos don’t 
make much sense, and the Roxy- 
From-The-Tombs kulcheral kiittens- 
plice is old hat. Yet I'll grant John his 
cynicism, ‘cause I'm sure he wants to 
bea star and he's just pretending to be 
pretentious. There’s some gripping 
anthemicness on Where The Women, 
and them quivers get nasty—when 
Petkovic starts deriding “see-no-evil/ 
hear-no-evil” evil, twisting ““Satisfac- 
tion’’ into just-say-yes, then 
slamming a Dolls-burglarization 
through Grateful-Dead-descended 
manglation in his ill-reasoned anti- 
surrogate-mom crusade "Monkey 
Face," he’s capturing part of what's 
made recent CNN viewing so incon- 
ceivably bizarre. And despite dippy 
poetry that sounds like Nick Cave 
misplacing his Quija board at a Riv- 
er’s Edge screening, “Blood Creek” ’s 
epic Berlin-Wall-of-cans groovebuild 
encompasses the most grungemung- 
‘ous furnace of Asheton / Laughner 
powerwah-carnagein centuries, 
almost. 

So, wow. Ms. Fox is the more for- 
ward-looking Samantha. But she's so 
generous she wants to give us every- 
thing she’s got, which doesn’t quite 
vary enough, and by the time her sch- 
locksax-ballad rolls around, I’m re- 
lieved. Death Of Sam are con men, 
but their fabricated foppery weighs a 
lot, and somehow leaves a bigger im- 
pression. Not what | would've pre- 
dicted, but then I'm no prophet, am I? 


—Chuck Eddy 


Fine Young Cannibals 
The Raw And The Cooked 


Every friggin’ Thursday sophomore 
year at college | had to listen to Jenni- 
fer, who lived two doors down, a Pi 
Phi senior, blond-hair-blue-eyes- 
J. Crew-sweater-Esprit-miniskirt, play 
the first Fine Young Cannibals album 
while she prepped herself to go over 
to Theta Delt. Not only would she 
play the album straight through (| 
guess that’s how long it took her to ap- 
ply her makeup), but right before she 
left, she'd play their cover of “Suspi- 
cious Minds’ a second time. It was 
actually a pretty groovy cover, but the 
thought of her whisking off into the 
beery, sweaty fraternity night on the 
throes of its jazzy heartfelt stylings 
was enough to make me want to puke 
all over her Clinique compact. 

“Hey Jen," | said to her one Thurs- 
day, “you sure dig that Fine Young 
Cannibals record.” “It’s so cool!” she 
exclaimed. Jennifer talked in excla- 
mation points. “Totally major good 
thing!” “Major good thing,” was Jen- 
nifer’s way of saying something 
meant a lot to her, and in that single 
burst of mind-boggling enthusiasm, 
her passion for the Fine Young Cans 
became Cutex-clear. 

Dunno where Jennifer is today, but 
I doubt she’s changed much (that 
blond hair was no dye job), and when 
she hears that the second Fine Young 
Cannibals album is finally out (three 
years coming) she'll probably ex- 


Tim Baver/Reino 


claim, “You're kidding! Major good 
thing! Their lead singer is so cute!” 
(Wonder if she saw him in Sammy and 
Rosie Get Laid?) I'm not sure | get this 
business of over-exclamation-point- 
ification: “It's OK” and “Don’t Look 
Back” are smoothly Motowned post- 
Sylvers danceables, packed with jit- 
tery percussion to guarantee a long 
club-life, yet emoted out of the or- 
dinary by Roland Gift’s aching agit- 
pop treble. The opener, “She Drives 
Me Crazy,” is something to get ex- 
cited about: its feet-grabbing beat and 
sideswipe power chords make it the 
perfect feel-good fodder for applying 
makeup or shaking up a daiquiri or 
whatever your Thursday night sport of 
choice may be. 

The rest of the time, the Cannibals 
(Andy Cox on guitar and David Steele 
‘on bass/keys, both ex-English Beat) 
drop the disco and dig the R&B/soul 
thing a bit more (raw vs. cooked, get 
it?). This gives Gift’s voice a chance to 
open and bleed: he’s less a soulful 
singer than a soulful guy who wants to 
be a soulful singer, which adds a 
charming tension to the cracked-heat 
ballad “Tell Me What” and the sha-la- 
la slow dance “Social Security.” 
There's even a tune tailored just for 
Jennifer, “Good Thing,” which, even 
without the exclamation point, jumps 
and shags in a major way, thanks to 
Steele's killer back-bar piano. Hey, 


Jen, break out that miniskirt! You're 
gonna love The Raw And The 
Cooked! 


—Karen Shoemer 


Lucinda Williams 
Lucinda Williams 
Rough Trade 


Like one of those late-blooming win- 
ter flowers, Lucinda Williams pops 
thru the musical topsoil with resil- 
ience and beauty that demand atten- 
tion. A country landscape filled with 
pop textures; a no-nonsense Norma 
Rae wisdom based on journeys of the 
heart; a heart as full of soul as Big 
Mama Thornton’s with shoulders that 
Rosanne Cash could cry on. Scrape 
the fake sincerity off Nashville sugar- 
pop. Familiar turf, the same old rela- 
tionship movie but with a 
post-feminist twist: this time it fea- 
tures women who know how to get up 
and walk away when bruised. 
Lucinda Williams is every pretty 
woman with mischievous eyes that 
has waited on you at the coffee pit, 
checked you out in the grocery line 
and challenged you to cut the bullshit 
and commit. In Austin, Nashville, 
NYC and LA, Lucinda Williams left 


her mark on the musician's commun- 
ity. Following two critically-heralded 
Folkways albums at the end of the 
70s, she began a recording odyssey of 
unreleased music with such folk as 
Taj Mahal, Maria Muldaur and Shawn 
Covell. These lost years etched her 
vocal cords with a survival toughness 
that wipes out any naive wistfulness. 

So she sang, wrote, jammed, kept 
moving, learnt and waited and 
waited and waited. Shit jobs, shady 
characters, low rent flats, truckers, 
pickers and a rock'n'roll marriage 
and divorce all became her raw 
material. 

In LA, Lucinda was hanging with 
that T-Bone-Blasters-Bakersfield 
crowd. The boys liked the soulful 
country grit voice of this American 
Gothic woman and she took up their 
bluesy rock’n’roll roots religion. 

Without Tracy Chapman's 
$200,000 recording budget (yes, 
$200,000 for Tracy's basically acous- 
tic material), Lucinda had to beg, bor- 
row and barter services to make this 
little BIG record. Certainly, not luck 
but real talent and respect attracted 
John Fogerty drummer Donald 
Lindley, Billy Swan's multi-instru- 
mentalist Gurf Morlix and Dr. John 
Ciambotti (ex-Clover and Elvis Cos- 
tello sideman and certified chiroprac- 
tor—this woman is serious both about. 
her music AND her back). With Wil- 


liams producing they fleshed out her 
musical vision using an assortment of 
6- & 12-string guitars, violins, do- 
bros, pedal and lap steel, 
washboards, harmonica and 
keyboards. 

Find this record. Take it home. Curl 
up with or without a squeeze and feel 
your way thru her common experi- 
ence. Common as in human. Com- 
mon as in the extraordinariness of the 
quotidian. 

“Passionate Kisses’ is an anthem 
of desire with a list of essentials for a 
successful relationship: ”...a com- 
fortable bed that won’t hurt my back 
...food to fill me up. ..a rock’n’roll 
band...time to think... give me 
what I deserve ‘cause it's my right. . .” 
The songs are about the basics, from 
the plain emotional and physical 
need of the opening cut, ‘I Just 
Wanted To See You So Bad,” to the ul- 
timate fuck-you march of “Change 
The Locks” (plus the phone number), 
to the kind of car she drives, the 
clothes she wears, the town she lives 
in 

Lucinda gives lessons to both sexes 
in the art of survival. In “The Night's 
Too Long,” she follows a waitress 
bored with the small-time boys in 
Beaumont to the big city and the sec- 
retarial pool and a late-night moment 
of recognition in a steamy singles bar. 
Like Willie Nelson, she will break 
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your heart with the plaintive “Am | 
Too Blue” or the family homily “Cres- 
cent City.” 

Singing simply of the yin-yang of 
lust and loathing, the complexity of 
living and loving in an age of non- 
commitment, Lucinda touches on cli- 
chéd situations for sure. But she 
makes the fodder of pop significant 
with laser-sharp ear hooks that seize 
your nerve endings and nestle into 
your pleasure circuits, If this is urban- 
country-pop, it’s urban-country-pop 
charged by the absolute integrity of 
heart-weary experience of a working 
women's life. 

These are the kinds of songs that 
play tag in your head as you sit stuck 
in traffic, stand in line at the movies or 
pass time in the waiting room. This is 
one of the best records of 1988. 


—lim Fouratt 


Neil Diamond 
Best Years of Our Lives 
Columbia 


Rock scholars (oxymorons that they 
are) have been selling a theory that 
America’s pop music is sired by a 
soul-country hybridization. This car- 
bon-14 analysis ignores pop music’s 
true origins, because American (and 
British) post-60s radio music has little 
to do with rock and less to do with 
soul. Instead, it is fathered by a carny 
medicine show mentality we com- 
monly associate with vaudeville, 
English musical halls and Broadway. 
If you don’t believe me, look at the 
career of Neil Diamond. 

Neil Diamond knows about Ameri- 
can pop music—or more accurately, 
he is American pop music. Because 
Neil is the living embodiment of a 
musical cross-pollination. By joining 
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the 2/4 backbeat of rock with a Tin 
Pan Alley sensibility, he forged a style 
of high-drama anthemic male torch 
song. It's no accident, for example, 
that one of his greatest works, “I’m A. 
Believer,” was popularized by a 
group of singing actors. And it’s also 
no accident that he reprised the Al 
Jolson role in his remake of “The Jazz 
Singer,” because Neil, like Jolson, un- 
derstands the soft underbelly of 
American popular taste. We don’tjust 
want black music or white music— 
what we really want is theatrical 
music. 

Using his finely tuned songwriting 
craft and just enough shmaltz, Neil 
forged a melodramatic but unforget- 
table batch of tunes including “Girl 
You'll Be A Woman Soon’ and 
“Sweet Caroline,” and in doing so, 
paved the radio format for late 70s 
and early 80s male theatrical singers 
(The Boss and Billy Joel). By the end 
of the 70s, Neil teamed up with an 
equally theatrical female, Barbra 
Streisand, and brought a generation 
of serial monogamists to their knees 
with “You Don’t Bring Me Flowers.” 

Now, 10 years later at the tail end 
of the 80s, Neil mirrors his core audi- 
ence with an album of self-evalua- 
tion, The Best Years of Our Lives. The 
album’s fortysomething self-analysis 
feels a little bit like Vinnie Porcaro’s 


reflective mood at the end of The 
Idolmaker. Because for Neil, these 
are “The Best Years of Our Lives” (as 
in “The very best years of our lives”), 
but these are also “Hard Times for 
Lovers” (as in “It isn’t easy, you can 
take it from me/But maybe easy ain’t 
the way it’s supposed to be”). The al- 
bum is respectfully overproduced by 
David Foster, with an arrangement of 
Tracy Chapman's “Baby Can | Hold 
You” that turns the Chapman cof- 
feehouse ballad into a killer-Vegas 
Adult Contemporary chartbuster. But 
even though the performing, record- 
ing and sampling is state-of-the-art, 
Best Years of Our Lives seems to find 
Neil chasing his radio progeny, rather 
than leading them. 

But no matter—Neil Diamond has 
survived for two decades in this in- 
dustry because he understands his 
roots. If Elvis is the alleged missing 
link between soul and country music, 
then Neil is the link between rock- 
‘n'roll and pop. By putting the Tin Pan 
Alley back into American songwrit- 
ing, he has added a trivial but unfor- 
gettable footnote to American 
popular taste. In today’s world of 
forgettable trivia, that's no small ac- 
complishment. 


—Rich Stim 


The Real Roxanne 
The Real Roxanne 
Select 


Just as hip hop is in danger of becom- 
ing the new free jazz to them toilet 
thinkers that need to prove they've 
read Barthes, it’s nice to see a legit rap 
party disc with about as much intel- 
lectual content as an under-the-cov- 
ers conversation between the twin 
cousins on the Patty Duke Show and 


thrice the fun quotient. Real (the 
UTFO-sanctioned) Roxanne, while 
nowhere proffering evidence she be- 
longs in the genre’s peckerless pan- 
theon with the renegade Roxanne 
(Shanté, hip hop’s Millie Jackson) or 
Salt-n-Pepa (hip hop's Go-Go's), has 
made another fine pop record. She's 
at once less substantial than, but just 
as listenable as, those gals: she may 
be hip hop’s Blondie—creating com- 
pletely compelling, completely con- 
trived produit (to employ the French, 
which seems called for) while pos- 
sessing a refined yet lust-inducing 
glamour that harkens to a yore that 
only ever existed in movies, a glam- 
our her peers lack entirely, 

To what extent Real Roxanne’s the 
front for her crafty DJ, the Hitman Ho- 
wie Tee, is of course impossible to 
say; suffice it to note it’s the Hitman’s 
relentless brass and bass-backed soul 
grooves that keep you hooked on the 
rockers, which represent the plurality 
of tracks herein. Those rockers’ intros 
are uniformly killer, swooping into 
dense thickets of tickled ivories and 
zombie chants. However, Real Rox- 
anne, who wandered naively though 
a surreal cartoonscape to great effect 
‘on her ’86 “Bang Zoom (Let's Go- 
Go)’ single, doesn’t ever really sound 
like she wants to beat anybody up any 
more than she looks like she would. 
Real Rox seems most in her element 
on the kookier and poppier stuff. 
There are in fact a few suggestions 
here that she'd rather be in Starpoint, 
and why not: “Luy Scandal” and “Oh 
Darling” would be great radio hits. 
“Respect,” the first single off the al- 
bum, would be a great radio hit too; 
while no “Bang Zoom,” it does make 
a pop conceptual link—Rodney 
Dangerfield and Aretha Franklin to 
the title—that alone justifies it’s exist- 
ence. And it’s way funnier than Sam 
Kinison. 


—Don Howland 





Little Sutty’s Quest for Music by Mark Blackwell 
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RAZE “Break For Love” (Columbia) 
This is an oh-ungh-gasp orgasm song 
that’s panted its way up the dance and 
12-inch charts and onto a major la- 
bel. It's got an eerie and gentle synth 
line that embodies that strange peace 
you feel after you've stayed up all 
night studying in the library. .. oops! 
That's a slip, | mean after you've 
stayed up all night partying in the 
disco and you're still buzzing and you 
go outside and whoa, the sun’s com- 
ing up. 

The ungh-gasp stuff is pretty eerie 
itself, since it has none of the warmth, 
the sensitivity, the humanity, of, say, 
Donna Summer; nor the spontaneity 
of...well, what I'm trying to say is 
that it’s done by machine. By digital 
sampler. There are a few basic breath 
sounds and a female moan anda male 
groan. The “breath” sounds are 
played precisely as rhythms, while 
the “moan” and “groan” vary in 
length, pitch, and volume (it’s great 
what you can do with technology), 
depending on how far along we've 
gotten. 

The 12-inch contains four ver- 
sions; on my favorite, the “Drop the 
Panties” version, writer-producer-ar- 
ranger Vaughan Mason says encour- 
aging things like “yeah, rub up and 
down next to me,” “let me do that for 
you,” “let it go, let it go, oh yeah, 
don’t stop,” and the machine gets 
more and more excited. 


—Frank Kogan 


ROLLINS BAND Do It (Texas Hotel) 
A morsel tossed to the faithful, at full 
list price. Side one consists of three 
(count ‘em) covers; they're way tasty, 
but side two is where the true action 
is: Rollins live in Holland, bringing 
the Word to the Low Countries, hold- 
ing forth with the goodies from his last 
several releases. Brings a good taste 
to the mouth, kind of like that hint of 
gasoline left on your lips after you've 
just siphoned off some poor ignorant 
cop’s patrol car. This band (Sim Cain 
on drums, Andrew on bass, Chris 
Haskett with the airstrike git) is the 
tightest unit I've heard in years, all 








coiled blacksteel menace and talent. 
Next time some idiot headbanger 
pisses you off by crowing about how 
metal RULES, maan!, slip them this 
disk. Heavy metal may never be the 
same, hopefully. 


—Adam Greenfield 


NITZER EBB Belief (Geffen) Belief is 
a nasty, cultish spasm, hope in the 
face of adversity. “Blood Money'”’s 
“hold on to life/hold back the door’ is 
coupled with a foreboding of evil that 
slithers into your bones and stays 
there: “they're creeping upon you/ 
they'll take your dream away.” The 
throaty vocals of “Hearts and Minds” 
warn, “never again, no, never 
again!” and chastise (“your empty 
words/your empty soul”), while “For 
Fun” reminds us, “there is a light/at 
the end/there is a light.” All this is de- 
livered in the same blistering, slightly 
maniacal voice which falters and 
trembles with insanity, saved only by 
its own icy, eerie control. 

Nitzer Ebb is Depeche Mode’s evil 
twin. The bands shared producer Phil 
Harding (for NE's first LP That Total 
Age), toured together overseas, and 
went heavy on the keyboards. But 
while Depeche played music for the 
masses, Nitzer Ebb lived on its own 
ambitious edge. The synthesizers, if 
occasionally tinny, are devilishly 
funky. Nitzer Ebb appear to live, 
breathe, and preach their own unsha- 
kable belief. They know the politics of 
power inside out, and the intoxica- 
tion of absolute conviction, pitted 
against an omnipresent sense of 
dread, is theirs. 


—Staci Bonner 


CHRISTOPHER OTCASEK Chris; 
topher Otcasek (EMI) The Cars’ “Just 
What | Needed” was O.K. enough 
when | was 13 and first heard iton AM 
radio, plus | interviewed Ric Ocasek 
‘on the phone once and told him I'd 
heard a Scandinavian group called 
Gangway that he liked and we got 
along pretty well, so | figured I'd give 
his kid Christopher's debut album a 
shot. Wrong-O. The first track, “Fall 
For You,” would be O.K. enough if | 
were 13 and heard iton AM radio, but 
Vm not, and it sounds like Bryan Ferry 
after his milk-bath. As for the remain- 
ing seven tracks, | have this theory 
that if you cut them all into pieces and 
rearranged them just so, you'd get 
David Bowie's “Blue Jean.” Chris- 
topher’s only 22, so a couple of years 
and one less letter in his last name 
may be just what he needs. 


—Karen Shoemer 
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UNDERGROUND 


Away From the Pulsebeat, Henry Kaiser, Arsenal, Penelope Houston, 
H.A.M., Psycho Daisies, DC Punk, The Scene Is Now 


Column by Byron Coley 


na roughly annual basis 
‘Away From the Pulsebeat 
appears on newsstands, 


causing a whole lotta people to won- 
der how they've missed out on so 
much apparent goodness. The ’zine’s 
editor, Art Black, has a real talent for 
turning up obscure foreign records 
and reviewing them in a way that 
makes their purchase seem ALL BUT 
ESSENTIAL. Anyhow, Art has just put 
together a compilation LP called 
Mondo Stereo (Tinnitus, PO Box 
M1842, Hoboken, NJ 07030), and if 
you like the junk that gets covered in 
this column you'll flip your dip over 
this record. From Mudhoney’s god- 
like cover of the Dicks’ “Hate the Po- 
lice,” the lineup rarely falters and the 
participants are a virtual hoo's hoo of 
U.S. u-ground monsters: B.A.L.L., 
Jad Fair, Daniel Johnston, Sylvia Jun- 
cosa, Lazy Cowgirls, Beat Happen- 
ing, Halo of Flies, Boys From 
Nowhere... . Jesus! All of ‘em turn in 
estimable performances. Almost no 
dogs! We're talking pure quality and 
value here, champ. Buy several and 
children will smile at you. Buy none 
and be branded a square for life. The 
choice is yours. 








Henry Kaiser's forehead has long 
seemed an area of impenetrable den- 
sity. Dismissed more than a decade 
ago as just another avant-shuck, he 
has just released an LP, Those Who 
Know History Are Doomed to Repeat 
It(SST), that places many of his tech- 
nical/theoretical moves into a context 
that even a Boy Scout could grok. All 
five of the LP’s tunes are covers (two 
by the Dead, two goofus pop hits with 
movie connections. one TV theme 
song), and so populist that they belong 
to the collective dull-culture subcon- 
scious. Kaiser and an ensemble 
culled from his current outfits, the 
Turtle Island String Quartet, guitarist 
Bill Frisell’s band, and so on, play the 
material with a fierce weirdness as el- 
mentally recombinant as Pussy Ga- 
lore’s best work. Where much 
chin-out avant-garde grind is deliber- 
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B.A.L.L. thinking about the Beatles, babies and meat. L-R: Don Fleming, Jay Spiegel, Kramer and David Licht. 





ately off-putting and centerless, His- 
tory is a warmly enveloping 
fume-cloud that greets all with open 
arms and friendly, uh...vibes. It's 
easily one of the past year’s best re- 
leases. The CD version also features 
an extended version of “Dark Star,” 
plus four Beetheart covers. 


Since Big Black broke up, Steve Al- 
bini has formed Rapeman, but little 
has been heard from bassist Dave Ri- 
ley and guitarist Santiago Durango. 
Until now. With the release of Ar- 
senal’s Manipulator EP (Touch & Go, 
Box 25520, Chicago, IL 60625) Du- 


rango’s post-Black basement tapes 
are now available to the public. For 
that we offer thanks. Keeping mostly 
away from his past humongoriff pick- 
ing, Durango coughs up a cloud of 
synth-groan that seethes along some- 
where between early Suicide and 
mid-period Chrome. What vocals 
there are sound like pipsqueaks being 
chainsawed in a mud tunnel. Taken as 
a big pill, Manipulator sounds a bit 
like a soundtrack that Can might have 
done for a Wim Wenders film about a 
demolition derby driver. Only Wen- 
ders thought it was too distracting. 
Don’t you make a similar gaffe. 


San Francisco had one of the best 
punk scenes of the late 70s. As with 
most such setups, much of what was 
good and (dare | say?) of lasting value 
was based on pure artifice. Disaf- 
fected art students wearing taped-up 
plastic bags and Clash-like hand-me- 
downs, the Avengers were one of the 
best bands that America produced 
during its second punk era. Their best 
songs combined false-aggro with arty 
nihilism and slam-power-guitar so ef- 
fectively that they still hit my brain 
like a bucketful of bronco worms a 
decade after they were recorded. And 
who cares if they were fakes? Their 
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whole milieu was pure boguery, 
right? Right. Anyway, some people 
maintain that it was the Avengers’ 
lead singer, Penelope Houston, who 
first attracted the jock element to 
punk clubs. Which means she'll have 
a lot to answer for come Judgment 
Day. Be that as it may, after a lengthy 
stay in England, she has returned with 
an album, Birdboys (Subterranean, 
PO Box 2530, Berkeley, CA 94702), 
that will mystify any revo-punks who 
have just picked up on her earlier per- 
sona. Birdboys is an unabashed folk- 
out, produced by the late, great 
Snakefinger. Its moments of pearly 
beauty sound as choice as any early 
70s UK twee-psych-acousto-flower- 
twitter. There are a few points where 
this sounds too much like the hordes 
of Joni Mitchell wannabes who used 
to haunt college campuses, but a 
song like “Out of My Life” fits smack- 
dab between Sandy Denny and the 
Trees without losing its punch. An es- 
timable feat. 


In Iceland, they play chess, drink a 
lot and have a volcano. For years 
that'sall | knew. Then, throughout the 
80s, a record would come skipping 
across the North Atlantic every once 
in a while and it became apparent 
that people in Iceland liked King 
Crimson and Killing Joke. Eventually 
those dipsy doodles, the Sugarcubes, 
put Iceland on the map, and a whole 
lotta turds took them to be the alpha 
and omega of hep Icelandic hoot. 
Haw! The alph and om this week is a 
five-piece called H.A.M., whose de- 
but mini-LP, “Hold” (Erdanumusik, 
Alfholsvegur 30A, 200 Kopavagur, 
Iceland), is a sizzling dump of post- 
Birthday Party crawl. If your idea of a 
good vocalist is Nick Cave dressed 
like a Viking, with nodules the size of 
Belgium dangling in his throat, well, 
welcome home, chippy. 


A whole sheaf of bands have been 
stirring through the Stones’ bones 
these past few seasons, but only a 
handful have caused any sorta inter- 
esting smoke signals. Pussy Galore, 
Divine Horsemen and the Chester- 
field Kings have all made cool, loud 
statements inside the pseudo-genre’s 
confines, but three out of a jillion isn’t 
too good. Oh, wait, make it four out 
of a jillion. Florida’s Psycho Daisies, 
formed by guitar ace John Salton and 
drummer John Galway, from the re- 
mains of Charlie Pickett’s Eggs, are 
the new chug-champs on the block. 
Sonically Speaking (Resonance, PO 
Box 213, 1740 AE Schagen, Nether- 
lands), is a rock-hard piece of chunk 
just waiting for your system to boil it 
down. Salton’s guitar work has long 
been a cause for amazement (cf. Pick- 
ett’s Cowboy Junkie A-Go-Go), but 
his playing here is so needle-sharp 
that it'll leave you bleeding and 
dazed after just one song. Salton is fe- 
rocious, taking basic Stones propos- 


als, then shoving them back into the 
maws of progenitors like Chuck Berry 
and forward into the style-yaps of 
such lauded form-fuckers as Fred 
Smith, James Williamson and Jeff 
Beck. This is totally wasted guitar 
racket with lyrics and vocals good 
enough to recall Flesheaters-era Chris 
D. Your veins are liable to wiggle right 
out of your arms while the disk spins. 
Which | count as a success. 


It's unclear whether any definitive 
history of punk rock will ever be writ- 
ten. While the stuff has been continu- 
ously chronicled in a whole bunch of 
places, the “movement” has been so 
geographically fragmented and is so 
constantly transmuting that any at- 
tempt to view it as one big ooze of 
spontaneous (or mock-spontaneous) 
energy seems destined for failure. In- 
dividual stabs at documenting its vari- 
‘ous tentacles have a much better 
chance. An important new example 
of this specialized approach is 
Banned In DC: Photos and Anecdotes 
from the DC Punk Underground 79- 
83, by Cynthia Connolly, Leslie Cla- 
gue and Sharon Cheslow (Sun Dog 
Propaganda, PO Box 9743, 
Washington, DC 20016). This large, 
handsome volume puts a vital seg- 
ment of recent cultural history into 
linear focus. In terms of influence, the 
DC band boom (Bad Brains, Teen 
Idles, SOA, Minor Threat, Govern- 
ment Issue, et al) wielded as much 
power in the mid- 80s as the UK punk 
thing did in the 70s. If you're at all in- 
terested in what was happening in 
punk in the 80s, you'll probably want 
to check this out. If you're not familiar 
with the players, Banned might look 
like nothing more than a scrapbook 
fulla young faces saying stupid things. 
But you could say the same thing 
about the documentation of any 
youth culture, be it hippie, beatnik or 
punk. So don’t let it bother ya. You’re 
in for a big fuggin’ treat. 


On their third album, Tonight We Ride 
(Lost/Twintone), The Scene Is Now 
gets help from Pere Ubu bassist Tony 
Maimone and dB‘s drummer Will 
Rigby; the results are less jagged than 
anything they've done in the past. 
Chris Nelson’s vocals still sound like 
Abraham Lincoln’s, and the angular 
guitar-attack and rhythmic shifts still 
remind me of Beefheart’s Magic 
Band, but the record feels as homely 
as Stephen Foster hollering in a field. 
The words conjure up a pre-post- 
modern vision of progress that com- 
forts the soul like a good, soft cheese. 
Thoroughly human, loving and 
groovy, The Scene Is Now beg your 
kind indulgence. It’s the least you can 
offer. 


If there’s something great | should 
know about, I'll be happy to take a 
free copy. Send it to PO Box 301, 
West Somerville, MA02144. B® 
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A Dilettante’s Guide to Industrial Dance Music 


launched a new record company 

and signed a name to a new ap- 
proach to music. The Best of Throb- 
bing Gristle Volume Il, an 
album-length cassette, was the first 
release on Industrial Records. Four 
years later, the band gave the sub- 
genre its credo: ‘Entertainment 
Through Pain.” Though no other 
group has quite matched Throbbing 
Gristle's commitment to this concept 
(the band once released a briefcase 
filled with 24 hours of its live tapes, 
and later another carrying 33 hours), 
a generation of musicians has grown 
up in service to it. As principled and 
insular as hardcore, industrial dance 


] n 1976, Throbbing Gristle 
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sic—basically dense collages of 
tape loops, sound effects, and elec- 
tronic drum patterns, often presented 
in tandem with video analogs—is still 
a good way to ruin a nice day. 

‘Most industrial comes out on the 
Wax Trax label in Chicago, Nettwerk 
in Vancouver, or a handful of small la~ 
bels in Belgium and England. But in 
the last few years, groups like Mini: 
try, Cabaret Voltaire, Skinny Puppy 
and Nitzer Ebb have signed to major 
labels. R.E.M. copped an industrial 
lick when they used tapes of helicop- 
ter blades and soldiers speaking on 
“Orange Crush.” Though it doesn’t 
mix well with anything else, indus- 
trial music, like a drug, continues to 
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Column by John Leland 


grow in popularity and influence. 
Mirroring and anticipating a number 
of recent trends—in music, but also in 
fashion and video—it doesn’t quite 
participate in any of them. It just 
chugs noisily along, with one eye on 
the dadaists of the 20s and the other 
‘on the apocalypse. After quiet storm 
balladry, industrial is perhaps our 
strongest remaining romantic music. 


Notes for discussion: 

1. For a music with a futurist bent, 
industrial sure has an old-fashioned 
name. 

2. Industrial’s relationship with 
technology is basically sentimental, 
nostalgic. Like the Romantics at the 
beginning of the industrial revolu- 
tion, it pits mechanization against hu- 
manity, depicting technology as a 
destructive or repressive force. Keith 
LeBlanc, the drummer in Tackhead, 
made an entire solo album about the 
space shuttle disaster. The coda to the 
album Major Malfunction was a 
found voice looped to repeat, “Tech- 
nology works. Technology delivers.” 
Soft on subtlety, industrial nonethe- 
less makes great use of irony. 

3. On the other hand, industrial 
follows the cyberpunk ethos that 
rampant technology, in conjunction 
with rampant consumerism, puts 
powerful machines—and therefore 
power—at the disposal of all consum- 
ers, Industrial groups use their ma- 
chines to peddle the wealth of the late 
20th century: information. This is 
music about the media. The main 
body of found voices and video 
swipes comes from news programs or 
documentaries. Industrial groups ex- 
cavate bits of information that may 
have been lost in the media’s inces- 
sant flow, and present them in ways 
which call their sources into ques- 
tion, Instead of flow, which buries in- 
formation, industrial offers clashes, 
which accentuate it. Industrial is an 
alternative news service. 

4. Even before you didn’t need to 
know how to play an instrument to 
make pop music, you didn’t need to 
know how to play an instrument to 
make industrial. This makes indus- 
trial democratic and potentially radi- 
cal: it excludes ideas like authorship 
and quality. But its radical arguments 
are rarely more than aesthetic. They 
are Pyrrhic victories. 


5. Industrial presaged the agony, if 
not the Ecstacy, of acid house. Both 
musics create an addiction, and de- 
mand constant increase in dosage: 
harder beats, more abrasive effects. 
Industrial, as the music of paranoia, 
automatically feeds on itself, but both 
styles promise the unassimilable; to 
continue to do so, they have to keep 
up with their audience's ability to as- 
similate. It makes sense then that as 
acid house and techno—a London 
scene that documented itself so tho- 
roughly, it barely had time to do any- 
thing else—released its claim as the 
next new punk rock, portions of the 
English press were swift to crown 
something called Belgian house, or 
new beat, which is basically a riff on 
industrial. A logical step forward in 
the process of addiction, industrial is 
even less musical and soulful than 
acid house. (Whether new beat can 
withstand the challenges of acid jazz 
and deep house remains to be seen; 
English trend culture in the 80s makes 
Darwin look like the publisher of 
i-D.) 

6. If you play too many industrial 
records in a row at home, it’s a bad 
day; if you play them in a club, it’s 
attitude. 

7. Industrial is dance music for 
people who distrust dance music. In- 
dustrial, the music of decay, is not 
decadent; it maintains a distance 
from the decay, keeping itself pure, 
objective, neutral. The content of 
dance music—pleasure, release, 
eroticism—becomes subject matter 
for industrial. Instead of yielding 
pleasure, industrial talks about it, 
usually against a background of frac- 
tured beats and intermittent noise, 
which haunts the subject matter. On 
the other hand, records like Front 
2242's “Headhunter” (Wax Trax) are as 
obviously and almost as effectively 
geared to the dancefloor as Dead or 
Alive's “You Spin Me Round (Like a 
Record).”” 

8. As writer B6nz Malone said of a 
Throbbing Gristle tape, “Damn, they 
got some crazy breaks on there.” 

9. Those little “found” spoken 
word snatches are almost always ef- 
fective—even on the R.E.M. record. 
Which means that this is probably not 
a gimmick, but a legitimate musical 
technique, one of the more affecting 
of the last two decades. 

10. The industrial nation has no 
room for dilettantes. 





THE INDUSTRIAL A-LIST: 
1000 Homo Djs, “Apathy”/“Better 
Days” (Wax Trax) 

Keith LeBlanc, “Einstein’’ (Enigma) 
Lead Into Gold, “Idiot” (Wax Trax) 
Manufacture, “As the End Draws 
Near”/"Passion for the Future’ (Capi- 
tol) 

Pailhead, “Trait” (Wax Trax) 

Front 242, “Headhunter (V1.0)"/ 
“Welcome to Paradise (V1.0)" (Wax 
Trax) Ss 


EDIE BRICKELL from page 36 





myself a part of a good band, So it’s not fair that my 
name's out front. For the next album we're going to 
change it to just the New Bohemians. We all real- 
ized—even the company realized—that it was the 
wrong thing to do. I'm just a band member and | 
happen to be a girl. 

We realize how lucky we are, and what a break 
we've gotten. So we want to make it work, earn it, 
continue to be productive and not just blow it off. 
We get together and try to write new songs every 
week. It’s pretty easy, because we're all really ded- 
icated to this. And what's really great about our 
band is that there's no set leader. There's no fric- 
tion that way, because everybody does their own 
thing. | sing and that’s it. We don’t tell each other 
what to do. Everybody has their own space. 

| guess I’m going to be the hardest one to get 
along with on the road, because | don’t like to be 
around people. | need to be alone to get my head 
together, to feel like an individual. When I'm 
around people too long | start talking like them. 
And | realize, “That's not me.” | have to be alone 
to realize who | am. But the guys in the band are 
great. They know when I'm irritable. | just say, 
“Hey look, I’m being a real bitch right now, leave 
me alone.” 

I can pal around with these guys just fine, It’s a 
shame about girls. There aren't too many other 
girls | get along with. | have a few really great 
girlfriends, but meeting new girls to make friends 
at my age is really hard, because girls have such a 
competitive edge on each other. They're so jeal- 
ous of each other. Everybody's so weird all the 
time. I hate it 


Alison Rogers (songwriter): I've known Edie for a 
few years, though ever since | met her our relation- 
ship has mostly been a series of us calling each 
other and missing each other. So | wrote a song 
called “Edie,” about how women friends are so 
hard to come by and the ones you want to know 
best are always out of town. It goes: “Edie, you're 
never homel said, Edie, you're never home/And 
there’s not anything | can do about that/Edie, | 
need to talk/Edie, | need to talk/Girl to girl, man to 
man/I need to talk and there’s not anything! can do. 
about thatWomen are never losThey say women 


that record it was generally positive, though | did 
refer to them firing Brandon and how it was 
strange that they called it Edie Brickell and the 
New Bohemians. Everyone was wondering what 
the hell was going on with the band, so | addressed 
some of that. Once that review was printed, that 
was it, | was fucked, They won't even return my 
calls now. Oh, well. 


Edie Brickell: My first car was a Volkswagen bug. 
| got scared after | saw the Butthole Surfers and 
they showed films of all the dead people killed in 


“I got scared after | saw the Butthole Surfers and they showed films of all the 





dead people 


led in Volkswagen bugs. | walked out really upset. I'd never 


seen stuff like that before. I’d never seen people smushed like little animals.” 


are never lost/Until you are one and you try to get 
‘one on the phone/Edie, you're never home and it 
makes me think you're never lost." Once, at Poor 
David's Pub, | made the comment that that song is 


about people whoare too famous totalk tomeany- 


more, which was just a joke, not true at all, but 
Clay McNear printed what | said in the Dallas Ob- 
server and Edie called me up from LA and said, 
“What's this?” She said her dad called and said, 
“There's a girl runnin’ around Texas puttin’ you 
down.” 


Tom Marstaud: I'd written about the New Bohe- 
mians five or six times, always favorably. | really 
flipped for their demo; in fact, | think the version of 
“What | Am” on the demo was much better than 
the one on the Geffen record. When | reviewed 


Volkswagen bugs. | walked out really upset. I'd 
never seen stuff like that before. I'd never seen 
people smushed like little animals. 


Amy Kuhn: One day when we were in high 
school, Edie and | were really late for class, so | 
was barrelling down the hill by the school and | 
lost control of the car. It must’ve spun around eight 
or nine times before it smashed into a utility pole. 
We looked at each other for a second and then 
Edie said “Wow!” We just laughed our asses off, 
left the car there and went to class. 


E 





Brickell: | drive a pickup truck now 


(Interviews by Chris Carroll, Michael Corcoran 
and Robert Gordon.) 6 





She started playing the drums at age 
7 and was introduced on To Tell The 
Truth by Buddy Rich! 


She's played with Oscar Peterson, 
Dizzy Gillespie, Woody Shaw, 
Lester Bowie, Stan Getz 


She recently toured with David Sanborn 
and with Wayne Shorter. 


She's the drummer on the new late night 
TV show hosted by Arsenio Hall. 


S GOT HER 
NN STORY TO TE 


TERRI LYNE 
CARRINCTON 
REAL LIFE STORY 

Produced by Robert Irving IIT 


The major label debut! Terri Lyne shines as 
a composer, singer, drummer and leader. 
Featuring Patrice Rushen, Wayne Shorter, 
dohn Scofield, and more special guests! 


Available on Verve Forecast compact discs, high-quality 
XDR chrome cassettes and audiophile LPs. 


FORECAST. 
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NICOLAS CAGE from page 53 


KISS from page 51 





kept doing what | was doing. When the film came 
out! gota call from TriStar, saying that they wanted 
to fly me out to New York to do publicity. | asked if 
they were planning to pay for my ‘incidentals’ at 
the hotel and they said yes. So when | checked in, | 
asked for caviar in my room at all hours. | don’t 
particularly like it, but my friends do. And bottles 
of Opus One were a necessary item, as well as 
Cristal champagne, an unending supply. The next 
day | planned a banquet and | wanted to invite a lot 
of people, so | ended up asking people on the 
street to dinner. The bill for room service for my 
two-day stay came to about $12,000. Then | got a 
call from my agent telling me to slow down. | said, 
‘Is $12,000 a lot of money for room service?’ and 
he said, ‘Nick, it’s just not done.’ At that point | re- 
gressed, because | was a little bit frightened, so | 
whined, ‘But I'm just a kid.’ 

“The first shock for me was finding out how old 
Nicolas was,” says Ashley. “The second shock 
was that | looked at him at one point and saw that 
he had John Barrymore's profile. And | don’t think 
he’s ever played your straightforward romantic 
leading man yet. He will.” Cage probably came 
closest to playing that character in Moonstruck, 
which earned him a Golden Globe nomination. 
An oddball hit, it also won him widespread 
recognition. 

“| took Moonstruck,” he says, “because the 
character was so romantic and I’m a romantic. | 
thought it was great that a man with a deformity 
could be that confident with a woman. Someday, 
I'd like to play a romantic lead whose face is cov- 
ered with scars.” 

Vampire’s Kiss was wrapped even before Moon- 
struck opened. But when Hemdale broke off nego- 
tiations with its distributors, the film got put on the 
shelf, where it has sat for more than a year. And 
though Hemdale now promises the film will open 
this month, the wait has made Cage impatient. “I 
did the movie for no money,” he said last fall, “be- 
cause | liked the script and | wanted to try some- 
thing new with my acting. But even if the worst 
happens and it doesn’t come out for some reason, 
it's a movie with integrity. Someone’s going to see 
it and want to see it again. Maybe it can become a 
rare movie, like a bootleg record. It really meant a 
lot to me when Tom Waits said that Vampire's Kiss 
was like watching a two-hour train wreck and the 
last 20 minutes of the film reminded him of listen- 
ing to Jimi Hendrix. 

Though your friends can be wrong,” he con- 
tinues. “But if you do what you’re doing for your- 
self, you feel okay. | act for myself. | did Vampire’s 
Kiss for myself. It was something | had to do 
whether or not people liked it. If they don’t get the 
film, fine. If they get it, great. That’s my angle on 
the picture, that | did it and | got it out of my sys- 
tem. And | like it a lot.” So 
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Did you ever wind up in a serious relationship 
with any of them? 

GENE: No. Were they ever invited back for sec- 
onds? Oh, yeah. 


When you went out with Diana Ross, did the peo- 
ple in her circle of friends take you seriously? 
GENE: They thought | was the snake that crawled 
out from under the rock. They were right, of 
course. 


What happened to Peter Criss? 

PAUL: Peter had certain overindulgences with cer- 
tain substances and that takes its toll. Between that 
and him wanting to be home with his second wife 
and really wanting to do music he wanted to play, 
he had to leave. It’s very hard to be a frontman 
when you’re a drummer, and | think Peter very 
much wanted more attention. Marriage is tough 
enough with two people; with four people, the 
deck is pretty much stacked against you. 


And Ace? 

PAUL: Ace is a very wild person who is lucky to be 
alive. He's had car accidents, car chases with the 
police, going down the wrong side of the Mead- 
owbrook Parkway and things like that. He 
dropped out of the band in 1981, a year or two af- 
ter Peter. 


What happened, did he have too many court ap- 
pearances? 

PAUL: Ace ran himself ragged with some of the 
substances he was abusing. He'd be the first one to 
admit that. He also felt he wasn’t being repre- 
sented enough in the band, which was different 
from Peter, because Ace was writing quite a bit and 
was in the front line. So Ace quit. |, in no uncertain 
terms, asked him not to leave. 


Do you think Peter or Ace ever, in the privacy of 
their own home, put their makeup on? 

GENE: No, but Ace told me he dressed up as 
Frankenstein for Halloween. He put on the boots 
with black tape around them, did his face green 
and put on the black lipstick. This year's also a 
high point, seeing all the new bands covering our 
songs that everybody used to say were shit, 

PAUL: Also seeing all the bands that were our 
opening acts become the biggest bands in the 
world, Rush, AC/DC, Priest, Bob Seger, John Cou- 
gar, Tom Petty, Ted Nugent, J. Geils, Bon Jovi, 
Scorpions, Iron Maiden, Métley Crie’s first tour 
outside LA, Cheap Trick, Loverboy, Sammy Hagar. 


What about the low points? 

GENE: For every low point there was also another 
high point someplace else. The Elder came out 
and did not do great in America, but at the same 
time, we were playing to 150,000 people in Rio, 
where we were gods. 

PAUL: It has to go up and down. Nothing that lasts 
this long can sustain itself on one level. When Pe- 
ter left it was interesting, because we saw if one of 
us no longer wants to do it, it doesn’t mean it’s the 
end of Kiss. 

GENE: We're the band that wouldn’t die. . . 
PAUL: The thorn in your side you just can’t get out, 
and we're grateful to be there. We're the Mc- 
Donald’s of rock. We're always there to satisfy, 
and a billion served. S 


GALLO from page 61 





in the lab | am going to take low-dose AZT. 

SPIN: But why? You are a risk-free person who 
wouldn't easily be exposed to these other 
cofactors? 

Gallo: | don’t want to gamble on the virus being 
one of the variants that spreads to my brain or any- 
thing like it. O.K.? | would rather gamble with 
low-dose AZT. But | don’t know that that is best. 
SPIN: They are now giving AZT to day-old babies 
and pregnant women with no symptoms. Wouldn't 
you say that isa litle bit forward? 

Gallo: Well, we'll have to see. It may be a mistake, 
it may not be. What can we say right now, you 
know? The answer is that we don’t know this is the 
best policy. My guess would be to err on side of 
taking low-dose AZT. | may be wrong on that. 
SPIN: You seem to be bringing in some real opti- 
mism here. 

Gallo: | would much rather err on that side than 
the other. | do believe AIDS is a solvable problem. 


Informed about what Gallo told us, Duesberg had 
a chance to comment: 

“He is a nice guy, but he is just like a willow, 
bending and flexing in all directions. On the nee- 
dle-stick cases, first he says you are wrong, then he 
says he should have given more references, On 
the transfusion cases he clearly made an error, and 
he doesn’t want to admit it.” 

On the rate of regeneration of T-cells in human 
adults, it is Gallo who is wrong, Duesberg insists: 
“It is such old stuff. The textbook gives the figure, 
50 percent a month.” 

How about that T-cells are quite happy with the 
virus inside them until they get stimulated? “I won- 
der what stimulation means,” Duesberg asks. 
“Maybe he shows them an erotic picture! Accord- 
ing to Gallo’s own data, the virus is undetectable 
in many AIDS patients who are dying and virtually 
absent in all others. It seems that if the virus is not 
stimulated, it doesn’t do much. And if it is stimu- 
lated, it doesn’t do much either, since there is no 
virus to be found.” 

The virus varies in its deadlines? “Another to- 
tally arbitrary statement,” Duesberg claims. “How 
does he know that? | assume if he isolates the virus 
from a dying person it is deadly, and if he isolates a 
virus from a healthy person he calls it less deadly. 

“Gallo has said himself, and itis the official po- 
sition, that up to 100 percent of those infected will 
die from AIDS. He says it is the ‘most efficient virus 
ever found.’ Yet now he also says if people really 
behave well, it may be alright after all. Similarly, 
with AZT, he now says just take a little of it, a tiny 
bit. He seems to want to please everybody.What 
kind of position is that for a scientist? If he is skep- 
tical about it, it is his obligation to say why.” 

Duesberg concludes: “Gallo has found a virus 
which can’t possibly explain a disease, and then 
he tries to make it fit with some form of epidemiol- 
ogy, reassuring us that nobody in history has ever 
had to explain how an agent works to claim that it 
is the cause of a disease. But you have to make 
sense. The parasite has to act when the disease 
occurs.” 

And what, in his turn, does Duesberg think of 
Gallo now? “He is a grown-up kid who wants to be 
a hero. He even adjusts his hypothesis to agree 
with you. He calls me irresponsible, but in fact he 
is the one who says as long as you don’t catch the 
virus you'll be fine, you can do what you want, 
and who is promoting the poisoning of people 
with AZT. 
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WHO KILLED 
UNDERGROUND 
MUSIC? 


AND WHERE DO 
YOU BURY IT? 


Obituary by 
John Leland 


'hadn’t had adate with supermod- 

el Cindy Crawford, I'd have 
worn something special. This was, af- 
ter all, the funeral for underground 
music, and anybody who was briefly 
anybody was going to be there: fan- 
zine editors, independent label publi- 
cists, college radio programmers, 
“120 Minutes,” anybody. 

Julie Brown of MTV broke the story, 
reporting that a neighbor found the 
body divided into a thousand still- 
squirming pieces, each bitching cat- 
tily at the others until all expired. 
Detectives originally suspected Roll- 
ing Stone, but found that the maga- 
zine hadn't gone near underground 
‘music in years. | had hoped to turn up 
some clues at the funeral. Instead of a 
flannel shirt, | decided on the knock- 
off Armani that makes me look like 
Corbin Bernsen of “L.A. Law,” only 
with a full head of hair. 

Cindy and | hadn’t actually met 
yet, but my mom knew her mom from 
Ethical Culture, and they'd set the 
thing up in advance. When she an- 
swered the door to her Fort Lee, New 
Jersey, condo in an orange leather af- 
fair by Angel Estrada, | could tell she 
was pleased. “You must be some rock 
critic,” she said. 

The funeral was in Cleveland, and 
we were already hours behind sched- 
ule. Cindy bought a $3.95 paperback 
copy of Thackeray's Vanity Fair at a 
truck stop in Pennsylvania, and | re- 
galed her with stories of seeing the 
Dead Boys at Max’s Kansas City. She 
was up for a role in Alex Cox’s Dead 
Boys movie, starring Matthew Bro- 
derick and Mary Stuart Masterson as 
Stiv Bators and Martha Quinn, re- 
spectively, and she hung on my every 
word. We listened to.college radio all 
the way. Inhonor of theoccasion, dee- 
jays were playing campy, post-punk 
cover versions of 70s hits nonstop. 
“Hi,” said a familiar voice over the 
speakers. "This is Robyn Hitchcock, 
and whenever I’m in Wigginsbottom, 
Pennsylvania, | listen to WWCU, 
ninety-one point one effem.” The 
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l twas the end of an era, and even if 


voice sounded just like it had outside 
East Orange, New Jersey, and State 
College, Pennsylvania. 

Near the Ohio border, Cindy 
placed her warm palm on my right 
thigh. “Y'know,” she said, “every- 
body says Jean-Paul Gaultier killed 
underground music with his Junior 
Gaultier line.” Her hand inched in- 
eluctably toward my big boy. “But | 
say it was Steven Sprouse.” Poor 


sure the gist of his argument was that 
Tipper Gore had killed underground 
music. According to Jello, bands 
were being threatened with terrorist 
action if they didn’t sound 
“Chiltonesque.” This explained a lot 
of things. It was, he concluded every 
half-hour or so, a witch hunt. Ev- 
eryone agreed that Jello’s crown of 
thorns was a nice touch. 

| exchanged high fives with They 











Cindy, | thought. Her hand stopped. 
We passed R.E.M.’s van and Mike 
Mills yelled that he was sorry to see 
underground music _go, but lately he 
was listening more to The Band and 
Rush. The deejay came over the air- 
wavesand said Sting had killed under- 
ground music. He began to sob 
audibly, then put on the Dead Pup- 
pies’ irreverent deconstruction of “I 
Will Follow.” Killer. 

We got to the funeral late, and 
missed all but the last 11 hours of Jello 
Biafra’s eulogy. Funerals these days 
don’t seem as surreal as they used to, 
because everybody looks really na- 
tural in black; they're a lot like night- 
club openings. Jello, who wore 
acid-washed bondage pants and a T- 
shirt emblazoned — with —_ the 
international symbol — for, 
“"no-rich-suburban-anarchy-poser- 
skate-punks,”” was louder than a 
bomb, but nowhere near as succinct. 
My mind wandered, but I’m nretty 








Might Be Giants, who, it turned out, 
were Cindy’s favorite band. “Really 
enjoyed your most recent indie wax- 
ing,” | said. Cindy was obviously im- 
pressed. “Fulfills the promise of your 
eponymous debut.” Both’ Giants 
blamed the death of underground 
music on gutless radio pro- 
grammers who played homogenized 
AOR-CHR-MOR-AC-UC-DOR pabu- 
lum in order to protect their jobs and 
their BMW’s and their houses in the 
suburbs and their credit card cocaine 
binges and... . Hey, even Cindy didn’t 
like the Giants that much. 

We fought our way to the buffet, 
which was being monopolized by 
four white men whose strange lan- 
guage and odd-fitting jeans could 
only mean one thing. “John!,” yelled 
the man nearest, “come team up with 
our cadre of Empire State rock 
scribes. We'll launch a brouhaha- 
cum-fracas like you've never 
eyeballed.”” They were my col- 


leagues. Each was trying to impress 
the others with how much he gen- 
uinely loved Tiffany. In the center 
was Robert Christgau, dean of Ameri- 
can rock critics, and his date, Cheryl 
Tiegs, dean of American models. 
Cheryl kissed Cindy on the cheek. 
“Estrada?” she asked. Cheryl said she 
thought MTV killed underground mu- 
sic. “No,” said an emphatic Carol Alt, 
who arrived on the arm of the guy 
from Rolling Stone, dressed in Willi 
Smith's Widowear line. “As Paulina 
wrote in ArtForum, video killed the 
radio star, Underground music died 
because it was a sentimental attempt 
to redeem the mainstream of rock- 
‘n'roll, and that mainstream no longer 
exists except as a marketing 
ideology ...’” 

‘Well, this was the sort of thing that 
could go on a while, but Cindy thank- 
fully spotted Elle MacPherson and 
Christie Brinkley over by the north 
gate with two editors from Musician, 
so we wandered off. As we neared the 
bandshell, we blinked twice and 
wiped our eyes. It was a sea of unmat- 
ched plaid. A series of guitar bands, 
who looked just like rock critics, 
played jangly pop and claimed to 
sound nothing like R.E.M. (Besides, 
their real influences were The Band 
and Rush.) As the second band played 
its hit, “Don’t Believe I’m Stipe,” Elle 
said she thought rock'n'roll had be- 
come too decadent, and under- 
ground music had re-emerged as a 
politically conscious folk assault. 
Even she had to admit this was a sad 
turn of events. 

The bands all said they didn’t see 
what all the fuss was about; as far as 
they were concerned, underground 
music was more alive than ever. 
Weren't there more fanzines and in- 
die labels than ever? Christie wanted 
to go see Throwing Muses’ spoken 
word performance, "A College Girl's 
Guide to Heroin, Abortion, and Pov- 
erty,” but Cindy’s new Susan Bennis/ 
Warren Edwards pumps were hurting 
her feet, so we passed. 

When the free food and drink ran 
out, we all started getting antsy. Jello 
held off one last siege on the podium, 
and concluded by saying that there 
was a witch hunt going on. He un- 
veiled the tombstone, which had 
been donated by the alternative pro- 
motions department at Warner Broth- 
ers. It was a tasteful marble piece in 
the shape of a giant W. 

I drove Cindy back to Fort Lee, then 
headed home, bushed. | was as con- 
fusedas ever about the death of under- 
ground music. My mom was still up, 
waiting with a pot of hot chocolate 
and some graham crackers. | told her 
about Cindy and the funeral, and 
asked her what she thought killed un- 
derground music. “Ah, John,” she 
said, “you're too old to believe in 
such things.” I laughed at how right 
she was, put on my Sonic Youth CD, 
and went to sleep. 
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